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"The  most  permanent  ornaments  are  good  shade  trees.” 


A  PROCLAMATION. 


State  oe  Illinois,  Executive  Department, 
Springfield,  Feb.  8,  1911. 

1  he  General  Assembly  of  this  State  having  enacted  legislation  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  along  the 
highways  and  about  the  public  grounds  of  this  State; 

I,  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby 
designate  Friday,  April  21,  1911,  and  Friday,  Oct.  20,  1911,  as  Arbor 
and  Bird  Days. 

Civilization  and  education  develop  finer  sentiments  toward  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  nature  and  art.  The  same  intelligence  that  demands  cleaner  and 
more  healthful  homes  and  cities  demands  also  more  beautiful  homes  and 
cities.  The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  permanent  adornment  for  yards, 
streets,  school  grounds  and  parks  are  good  shade  trees.  They  add  to  the 
health,  the  comfort  and  the  beauty  of  any  community.  They  also  attract 
and  keep  close  to  us  the  best  of  our  wild  song  birds.  It  is  very  proper, 
therefore,  that  special  days  should  be  set  aside  for  the  planting  of  trees 
and  the  holding  of  such  exercises  as  shall  arouse  in  our  children  a  sound 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  our  birds  and 
trees. 

I  therefore  urge  that  municipal  authorities  throughout  the  State 
arrange  for  the  proper  celebration  of  these  occasions,  and  that  suitable 
exercises  be  engaged  in  at  our  public  schools. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  Sprino-- 
field  this  8th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1911. 


“Only  the  well  he  dug  and  this  tree  that  he  planted  are  left.” 


CIRCULAR  NO.  55. 


To  Teachers  and  Pupils: 

An  old  man  plants  a  tree.  Deep  into  the  yielding  sod  plunges  his 
spade  and  up  to  his  nostrils  springs  the  breath  of  wholesome  earth.  Not 
in  sorrow  digs  he  a  grave.  Joy  lights  his  face  and  warms  his  heart  and 
spurs  his  arm.  He  plants  a  tree.  ^‘Much  wealth  have  I  stored  for  my 
children  and  theirs,  whether  to  bless  or  to  curse  them  I  know  not.’’ 
Tenderly  lifts  he  the  infant  elm  and  tenderly  lays  he  the  roots  in  the 
potent  soil.  “But  here  I  give  to  them  and  to  all  of  theirs  my  best  gift, 
iny  surest  blessing.  He  plants  the  tree.  And  weary  now  with  toil  he 
sits  and  rests,  and  on  his  eyes  falls  the  mist  of  sober  dreams.  He  starts 
and  listens.  Is  that  the  song  of  a  bird  he  hears?  Yes,  above  and 
around  him  breaks  the  flood  of  woodland  song.  He  looks.  How 
strangely  large  and  tall  his  tree  has  grown !  With  arms  full  spread 
he  cannot  enfold  its  great  trunk.  Aloft  in  its  wide  flung  branches  sino' 
the  thrush  and  the  oriole.  How  soft  and  cool  the  air  within  its  ample 
shade !  He  smiles  and  rests  again,  soon  to  be  aroused  by  the  voices  of 
children  as  they  come  leading  an  aged  woman  to  her  seat  beneath  the 
elm.  Joyfully  they  spring  upon  the  grass  under  the  sheltering  boughs. 

Now,  grandmother,  you  must  tell  us  the  story  of  the  planting  of  this 
old  tree.”  Slowly  she  spoke.  “Well,  my  grandfather  planted  this  tree 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Here  he  stood  and  dug  the  earth  and  placed 
with  his  own  hands  the  young  tree  in  the  ground.  The  house  and  the 
barn  which  he  built  yonder  on  the  hill  are  gone.  Only  the  well  he  dug 
and  this  tree  that  he  planted  are  left.”  With  a  start  the  old  man  opens 
his  eyes.  On  the  fence  nearby  sings  a  lark  and  there  before  him  stands 
^hich  he  had  just  planted.  With  bared  head  he  stood. 
Blessed  am  I  and  blessed  are  all  of  mine  because  this  day  I  have  planted 
a  tree.” 


Superintendent. 


Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 
Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower 
Or  plants  a  tree  is  more  than  all. 

For  be  who  blesses  most  is  blest; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

— Whittier. 


“An  added  beauty  to  the  earth.” 


BIRD  STUDY. 


(PlAlph  E.  Wager,  Department  of  Natural  Science,  Northern  Illinois  Normal 

School,  DeKalb. ) 


An  eloquent  preacher  whom  1  used  to  know  was  wont  frequently  to 
remark  that  God  must  have  loved  the  grass  because  he  made  so  much 
of  it;  and  of  the  birds  1  am  sure  the  same  sentiment  might  well  be 
expressed,  for  they  are  everywhere.  They  are  a  part  of  the  great  wealth 
of  life  manifest  when  trees  put  on  their  leaves,  grass  its  green,  and 
flowers  their  colors — completing  the  picture  of  youth  and  freshness  and 
promise  of  the  future.  Of  all  of  these  living  things  of  the  great 
Out-of-doors,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  birds  are  the  most  interesting. 
Not  because  they  are  the  most  numerous,  for  they  are  not;  nor  yet 
because  they  are  the  most  beautiful,  for  theirs  is  a  beauty  peculiar  to 
themselves;  nor  because  they  are  the  most  intelligent,  for  other  animals 
seem  equally  so ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  numerous  and  beautiful  and 
intelligent,  and,  in  addition,  exhibit  many  traits  which  we,  in  our  self¬ 
exaltation,  too  frequently  imagine  are  possessed  only  by  man.  We  forget 
our  kinship  with  the  animals  about  us. 

Birds  are  quick-witted,  and  show,  certainly,  a  remarkable  degree  of 
intelligence ;  they  have  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  loves  and  hatreds, 
their  jealousies  and  disputes,  their  tierce  conflict  with  the  elements  and 
enemies  in  their  _  struggle  for  a  place  in  the  world.  To  the  care  and 
protection  of  their  young  they  may  sacrifice  their  own  lives.  As  great 
differences  in  disposition  and  temperament  is  displayed  by  them  as 
among  the  friends  of  one’s  acquaintance.  Then,  too,  they  display  many 
peculiar  bodily  structures,  which  enable  them  to  live  under  many  differ¬ 
ent  conditions.  There  are  few  places  on  the  earth’s  surface,  save  in 
deep  water,  where  they  may  not  be  found. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  mention  of  their  power  of  song.  To  be 
sure,  not  all  birds  possess  it,  but  those  which  do,  shed  their  glory  on 
their  kinsfolk.  Trained  musicians  have  studied  the  songs  of  many 
birds  and  have  discovered  that  in  most  instances  they  may  be  analyzed 
into  true  musical  form.  At  any  rate,  few  sounds  are  more  appealing 
and  more  beautiful. 

To  discover  the  bird — to  come  to  know  it,  as  one  knows  a  friend — its 
temperament,  habit  and  character  (certainly  one  may  use  the  word  here), 
is  the  joy  of  bird  study ;  and  to  do  so,  requires  patient  application,  for 
many  obstacles  stand  in  the  way.  To  overcome  them,  to  pass  into  the 
unloiown,  to  discover  for  one’s  self — therein  lies  the  joy  of  it,  and  the 
abiding  interest. 
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One  cannot  come  to  know  birds,  surely,  without  openly  and  patiently 
applying  himself  to  the  task.  He  must  be  content  to  learn  slowly,  for 
his  subjects  will  not  reveal  themselves  quickly.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  he  will  see  only  for  a  short  time,  while  they  are  journeying  through 


Nest  of  King  Rail. 


his  country;  these  he  may  recognize  only;  he  will  never  really  know 
them.  Even  so,  birds  are  everywhere,  and  are  ever  a  challenge  to  one’s 
powers  of  observation,  and  patient  application  to  the  unraveling  of  the 
mysteries  of  living  things. 

And  so  do  not  think,  when  you  begin  your  study,  that  the  problems 
are  simple  nor  that  the  task  is  easy.  The  bird  is  a  living  and  a  very 
active  thing.  For  a  place  in  the  world  it  is  striving  with  as  great 
earnestness  as  you  or  I;  often  it  is  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  presence  of 
man ;  it  may  be  of  a  retiring  disposition,  found  only  in  deep  thickets,  or 
skulking  in  thick  grasses;  or  it  may  be  so  nearly  like  the  color  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  surroundings  as  to  render  seeing  it  ver}^  difficult.  Then  it 
becomes  a  question  of  wit  against  wit;  of  patience  against  shyness — for 
one  cannot  hurry,  he  will  progress  more  rapidly  by  moving  slowly.  If 
your  bird  be  deep  within  the  thicket,  you  may  have  to  find  a  place  there 
too — and  wait.  His  curiosity  may  draw  him  near.  Is  it  busily  flitting 
from  tree  to  tree?  Then  you  must  quietly  follow.  Is  it  over  yonder 
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on  the  margin  of  the  pool  engrossed  in  probing  the  shallow  water  ? 
Then,  prone  on  the  ground,  slowly  creep  toward  it;  when  near  enough — 
wait  and  watch.  Is  it  a  large  bird,  strong  of  flight,  taking  wing  upon 
your  very  appearance?  Then  be  content  with  a  glimpse  of  it,  until  by 
chance  some  day  he  alight  near  you,  unaware  of  your  presence. 

So,  little  by  little,  today  a  new  acquaintance,  tomorrow  a  song,  a 
note,  a  peculiar  trait,  a  nest,  the  young,  the  manner  of  flight,  of  obta'in- 
ing  food,  or  of  self-defense,  your  knowledge  will  grow  until  after  a  time 


Almost  ready  to  fly. 


you  cannot  walk  far  from  your  door  without  meeting  with  birds  you 
know;  and  in  thus  enlarging  your  acquaintance  you  will  have  learned 
much  of  the  trees  and  flowers  and  the  ways  of  others  of  Nature’s 
children.  It  will  bring  you  face  to  face  with  the  wild  denizens  of 
meadow,  and  forest,  and  stream,  in  whose  lives  you  may  see  at  work 
many  of  the  same  forces  as  operate  in  your  own.  It  will  put  you  to  the 
test;  it  will  try  your  patience  and  your  wit;  it  will  lead  you  to  disap¬ 
pointments;  but  it  is  altogether  worth  while.  It  will  lead  you  into  the 
open,  to  the  recesses  of  the  flelds  and  forests,  and  give  you  the  toy  of 
discovery.  ^ 
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Many  haps  fall  in  the  field, 

Seldom  seen  by  wishful  eyes; 

But  all  her  shows  did  Nature  yield. 

To  please  and  win  this  pilgrim  wise. 
He  saw  the  partridge  drum  in  the 
woods; 

He  heard  the  woodcock’s  evening 
hymn; 

He  found  the  tawny  thrushes  broods; 
And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him; 
What  others  did  at  distance  hear; 

And  guessed  within  the  thickest’s 
gloom 

Mas  shown  to  this  philosopher. 

And  at  his  bidding  seemed  to  come. 

— Emerson. 


Nest  and  j’oung  of  Mourning  Dove. 


Like  all  other  living  things,  the  form  of  the  bird  is  a  response  to  its 
surroundings,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  become  adapted  to 
so  widely  dilferent  conditions.  That  their  adaptation  is  more  or  less 
complete  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  where  unmolested  they  multiply 


rapidly,  and  are  able  to  maintain 
but  marvel  at  the  diversitv"  of  forms 


Xest  of  Killdeer. 


themselves  successfully.  One  can 
and  the  peculiar  bodily  characteris¬ 
tics  which  have  enabled  them  to  take 
possession  of  practically  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  physical  existence. 

.Anj-  bird  must,  of  course,  possess 
such  parts  and  structures  as  will 
enable  it  successfully  to  maintain 
itself  —  by  getting  food,  avoiding 
enemies  and  rearing  its  yoimg.  In 
the  study  of  birds  in  the  field,  it  is 
interesting  to  discover  those  peculiar 
characteristics,  which,  together  with 
the  habit  of  the  bird  in  using  them, 
enables  it  to  live  in  conditions  under 
which  birds  without  them,  or  with 
others  of  a  different  kind,  would  he 
practically  helpless. 

In  the  ease  of  obtaining  food, 
there  is  an  almost  infinite  diversity 
of  ways,  each  associated  with  some 
peculiar  bodily  structure  which 
makes  that  way  possible.  The  hawk, 
for  example,  has  strong  talons  and 
a  strong  curved  bill  for  holding  and 
tearing  flesh ;  the  humming  bird,  a 
mere  mite,  with  its  long  slender  bill 
and  tubular  tongue,  delicately  draws 
the  nectar  from  flowers.  Along 
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with  the  curved  beak  and  powerful  talons  of  the  hawk,  is  found  mar¬ 
velous  powers  of  flight,  enabling  it  to  remain  on  the  wing  for  long 
periods  of  time,  from  its  lofty  cloud  traversed  position  scanning  the 
earth  beneath  for  its  prey ;  the  humming  bird  in  its  own  way  has  likewise 
its  own  flight  power  developed  to  a  no  less  remarkable  degree,  as  witness, 
observe  one  drawing  into  view  with  a  bidlet-like  swiftness,  poising  here, 
darting  there,  or  abruptly  alighting  with  an  almost  inaudible  “cheep”; 
the  following  instant,  away  as  suddenly  and  as  swiftly  as  it  came. 
Again,  the  shore  birds  have  long,  sensitive  bills  with  which  they 
probe  the  mud  and  shallow  water  for  their  food,  and,  along  with 
this  habit,  one  finds  them  possessed  of  long,  slender  legs,  enabling 
them  to  wade  the  water  without  injury  to  their  feathers.  Ducks  witli 
broad,  flat  beaks  scoop  up  mud  and 
ooze  from  the  bottom  of  streams 
and  ponds,  sifting  out  snails  and 
otlier  animals  found  in  it ;  and  to 
enable  them  to  live  there,  they 
are  provided  with  webbed  feet  set 
well  back  on  their  bodies  so  that 
tliey  swim  readily.  The  wood¬ 
pecker,  with  a  strong,  sharp  beak, 
drills  holes  into  the  bark  of  trees, 
thence  with  his  long,  barbed 
tongue,  extracting  the  insect 
larvae,  his  food;  along  with  this 
habit  is  found  the  strong  tail 
feather  serving  as  a  prop  to  hold 
him  on  the  tree. 

These  instances  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  to  large  numbers,  showing 
that  birds  are  usually  well  adjusted  and  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  greatest  interest  to  study  birds,  and  their 
habits,  in  relation  to  their  surroundings. 

Not  only  is  there  a  very  close  relation  l)etween  the  forms  of  birds 
and  their  habits,  but  the  body  of  the  bird  in  many  cases  is  a  wonderful 
mechanism.  In  some  respects  the  bird  is  tlie  most  remarkable  of 
animals.  It  lives  a  very  active  and  a  very  exalted  life.  It  lives  more 
intensely  than  does  man.  Its  temperature  is  higher  by  ten  to  fifteen 
degrees.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  air  which  the  bird 
breathes  may  be  conducted  to  practically  all  parts  of  tlie  body,  for 
the  l)ronchial  tubes  pass  to  and  through  the  lungs,  supplying  air  to  a 
number  of  air-sacs,  filling  the  space  between  the  organs  of  the  body, 
thence  even  into  the  slender  hollow  bones.  It  is  said  that  some  birds 
thus  constituted  can  breathe  through  a  broken  bone,  if  for  any  reason 
the  natural  method  be  interfered  with.  Thus  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  air.  Now,  air  contains  oxygen,  the  gas  whicli, 
by  uniting  with  the  substances  of  the  body,  gives  living  things  energy. 
Heat  is  one  manifestation  of  this  energy,  and  so  it  is  that  the  bird  is 
of  a  higher  temperature  and  lives  more  intensely  than  does  any  other 
animal. 


Robin. 

Removing  excreta  from  the  young. 
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The  senses,  too,  are  very  highly  developed.  The  ha-wk  soaring  at  the 
height  of  many  hundreds  of  feet  is  able,  apparently,  to  see  so  small  an 
object  as  a  mouse  on  the  earth  beneath,  and  from  that  lofty  point 
descends  like  a  falling  body  upon  its  prey,  always  keeping  in  view  the 
object  of  its  attack.  The  buzzards,  feeders  upon  carrion,  somehow 
become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  dead  body,  even  very  quickly  after 
death  occurs,  and  from  out  the  sky  congregate  in  numbers  to  devour  it. 
Possibly  they  depend  upon  the  sense  of  sight,  or  possibly  of  smell.  The 
fact  remains  that  they  do  it.  Owls  fly  in  the  darkest  of  nights,  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest  where  the  darkness  is  intense,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  without  colliding  with  objects  in  their  path.  Their  large  eyes, 
no  doubt,  gather  such  light  as  there  may  be,  but  the  sense  of  touch 
probably  enables  them  to  find  their  way  between  the  trees  and  branches 
even  while  in  flight,  so  delicately  is  it  developed.  More  remarkable  still 
is  the  sense  of  direction  in  birds.  Many  are  known  to  migrate  hundreds 
of  miles  over  the  trackless  ocean,  guided  by  some  instinct  or  sense  about 
which  we  know  but  little.  Some  of  our  plovers  cross  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
passing  from  Alaska  to  South  America  in  a  few  days.  Others  cross  the 
Mediterranean  in  a  single  flight.  The  Golden  Plover  wings  its  way  over 
the  sea  from  America  to  the  Hawaiian  islands,  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles.  By  what  sense  they  are  guided,  or  how,  we  can  only  wonder. 
The  powers  of  flight  thus  demonstrated  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
sense  or  senses  by  which  it  is  directed. 

Even  as  noteworthy  is  the  power  of  many  birds  to  withstand  cold. 
The  Chickadee,  which  flies  about  the  trees  in  your  dooryard,  is  a  mere 
half  ounce  of  animal  matter,  fluttering  up  and  down,  over  and  under,  in 
search  of  insect  eggs  and  larvae.  In  the  coldest  of  winter  days  one  finds 
him  thus  busily  engaged,  singing  merrily,  oblivious  to  storm,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  meat  and  drink  are  direct  from  cold  storage  and 
eaten  without  previous  cooking. 

The  bird,  then,  is  remarkable  in  its  “adaptation.”  It  is  a  piece  of 
mechanism  marvelously  adjusted  to  enable  it  to  live  under  a  great  di¬ 
versity  of  conditions.  Its  powers  of  flight  are  wonderful,  its  senses 
delicate  in  the  extreme.  That  they  thus  again  become  interesting 
objects  of  study,  is  at  once  apparent. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  that  there  are  many  things  about  birds  which 
Ave  do  not  know.  Their  comings  and  goings,  their  nesting  times,  their 
marks  and  colors,  are  printed  in  books ;  but  these  do  not  enable  us  really 
to  knoAV  a  bird.  Its  peculiar  traits,  its  song,  its  nest-building,  its  care 
of  the  young,  the  participation  in  it  of  both  male  and  female,  the  food 
supply,  the  teaching  of  the  young,  all  these  are  a  part  of  the  bird  and 
doubtless  differ  to  a  certain  extent  in  varied  localities  or  in  individual 
cases.  Hence,  to  find  them  out,  one  must  take  himself  to  the  Avoods  and 
fields,  and  apply  himself  patiently  and  carefully  to  the  observation  of 
his  subjects.  The  bird,  apart  from  its  actiAuties  and  its  environment, 
becomes  a  lifeless,  meaningless  thing.  One  must  take  it  as  a  part  of  the 
meadoAvs.  and  forests,  and  thickets,  the  stream  and  the  pond.  Even  so, 
it  is  but  one  of  the  myriads  of  elements  in  the  mystery  of  life. 
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The  Blue  Jay  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  birds,  and  is,  therefore, 
of  uncommon  interest.  He  usually  impresses  one  with  his  arrogance. 
At  any  time,  anywhere,  his  ringing  cry  is  likely  to  be  heard,  for, 
figuratively,  he  proclaims  his  presence  from  the  housetops.  Ordinarily 
he  shows  little  fear,  yet  he  never  impresses  one  with  the  sincerity  of 
his  friendliness.  His  is  a  curious  spirit,  and  to  satisfy  it  is  doubtless 
his  motive  rather  than  a  desire  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Hunters 
hate  him,  for  their  presence  is  more  than  likely  to  be  discovered  and 
betrayed  to  every  living  thing  with  ears  by  his  “Peer — peer — peer — here.” 
With  the  same  reckless  spirit,  for  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  may 
on  the  other  hand  declare  the  presence  of  game  to  the  hunters.  Try 
bim.  Move  quietly  among  tlie  underbrush;  let  him  spy  you,  and  a  com- 


Blue  Jay  and  Nest. 


rnotion  is  imminent.  If  you  partially  conceal  yourself,  he  is  quite 
likely  to  draw  near  you,  meantime  proclaiming  to  the  community  that 
you  are  there.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  divert  his  attention  from  vou 
until  he  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  what  you  are. 

Ihis  same  fellow  is  frequently  charged  with  dastardly  crimes.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  despoiler  of  bird  homes  and  a  destroyer  of  the  youno-. 
These  are  serious  charges.  Little  direct  evidence,  however,  has  been 
brought  against  him,  and  pn  his  favor  it  may  be  said  that  he  devours 
multitudes  of  insects  and  insect  larvae. 

As  a  home-maker  he  is  exemplary.  The  nest  is  located  in  the  crotch 
ot  a  tree  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  constructed  of  twigs 
and  lined  with  fine  rootlets.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number, 
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of  a  dull  gray  color,  heavily  speckled  with  fine  light  brown  spots.  The 
young  are  dark-colored,  and,  as  with  most  birds  where  nests  are  built 
above  the  guound,  are  helpless  for  many  days  after  hatching. 

As  we  would  suspect,  the  nest  is  guarded  very  carefully.  If  the 
warmth  of  the  day  permits  leaving  the  eggs  uncovered,  one  of  the  birds 
is  near  by.  When  disturbed  little  outcry  is  made,  for  at  that  time  a 
different  spirit  controls  the  bird.  A  soft  call  suffices  to  bring  the  mate ; 
an  exchange  of  a  few  soft  notes,  and  the  result  is  awaited  in  patience. 
With  my  camera  within  a  few  feet  of  the  nest,  one  of  the  birds  would 
return  to  it  within  fifteen  minutes,  and  after  passing  over  and  around 
tlie  nest  two  or  three  times,  would  somewhat  reluctantly  take  its  place 
upon  it.  A  more  devoted  parent  would  be  difficult  to  find. 


Nest,  eggs  and  young  of  the  Blue  Jay. 

If  he  has  faults,  and  who  has  not?  let  us  overlook  them.  Doubtless 
we  shall  discover  that  after  all  he  is  an  eminently  respectable  bird,  with 
an  eccentricity  or  two.  Certainly  one  would  not  willingly  efface  him 
from  our  world.  In  summer  his  cry  reminds  us  that  there  is  one  bird  at 
least  with  a  voice;  in  autumn  he  sets  the  woods  a-ringing  as  he  in¬ 
vestigates  the  state  of  the  nut  crop ;  in  winter  he  calls  attention  to  his 
artistically  colored  suit,  displayed  among  the  frost-covered  trees  of  a 
crisp  morning;  in  spring  he  delegates  to  himself  the  duty  of  overseeing 
things  in  general — he  is  everywhere,  busy  apparently  with  the  discharge 
of  his  managerial  duties,  and  one  may  be  certain  that  he  will  never 
shirk  them. 
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The  Meadow  Lark,  unlike  the  Blue  Jaj^,  is  not  ordinarily  a  winter  resi¬ 
dent  in  this  State,  save  in  the  southern  section.  It  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  soon  after  the  Bobin  and  the  Bluebird.  Indeed,  you  may  e.xpect 
to  see  him  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  well  off  of  the  ground,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  his  willingness  to  make  his  presence  known.  Early,  very 
early,  in  the  morning  bis  clear,  incisive  whistled  song  rings  over  the 
fields,  for  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  greet  you  as  you  begin  your  morning’s 
ramble.  You  need  have  no  doul)t  as  to  the  sincerity  of  this  bird.  TIis 
note  rings  true — his  greeting  is  genuine.  Some  one  has  suggested  his 
theme  as  “Good  morning  to  you !”  which,  after  all,  is  quite  appropriate. 


Young  Meadow  Lark  in  the  grass. 


He  proclaims  it  not  only  in  the  early  morning  hours,  but  throughout 
a  bright  spring  day  he  is  jubilant,  even  exultant,  in  song.  Preeminently, 
the  meadow  is  his  home;  the  open  prairies  are  his  paradise.  Though 
wearing  a  colored  coat,  the  general  effect  is  such  that  when  in  the  grass 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  him.  One  is  surprised  to  see  his  brilliant 
yellow  breast  bearing  a  large  black  crescent,  when  by  some  good  fortune 
he  comes  near  enough  to  be  seen  distinctly.  To  the  deep  grass  he  looks 
for  protection.  Walking  through  the  meadow,  you  may  frequently  flush 
him  from  almost  beneath  your  feet,  when,  with  rapid  wing-beats,  he 
gathers  momentum,  soars  a  distance,  and  with  alternate  beatings  and 
soarings,  carries  himself  to  the  desired  distance,  pauses  momentarily  in 

— 2  A  D 
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the  air,  and  drops  back  into  the  grass.  In  the  exuberance  of  his  mat¬ 
ing  season,  he  frequently  delivers  himself  of  his  song  vrhile  on  the  ving. 
Ordinarily,  however,  a  fence  post,  telegraph  pole,  or  a  large  rock  serves 
him  as  a  choir  loft. 

If  you  observe  him  carefully  now,  after  he  has  betaken  himself  to  the 
shelter  of  the  grasses,  you  will  doubtless  find  that  he  crouches  low,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  similarity  of  his  colors  to  his  surroundings  to  prevent 
being  detected. 

Xot  only  are  the  grasses  his  protection,  but  they  are  also  his  feeding 
place.  Walking  daintily,  with  head  slightly  lowered,  he  moves  rapidly 
through  them,  pausing  frequently  to  straighten  up  and  assure  himself 
of  the  absence  of  danger.  G-rasshoppers,  crickets,  caterpillars,  beetles  and 
seeds  make  up  his  diet.  Insects  are  devoured  in  greater  quantities  than 
the  seeds.  As  a  friend  of  the  farmers,  therefore,  he  stands  without  a  rival. 

Before  the  grass  has  grown  to  distinct  green  in  the  meadows,  you 
may  some  day  be  startled  by  the  fluttering  wings  of  one  of  these  birds 
as  you  frighten  it  from  its  nest.  Look  about  you.  Do  not  be  easily 

deceived,  for  it  may  have  run  a 
little  distance  before  taking  wing. 
A  tuft  of  grass  is  likely  to  have 
concealed  both  it  and  the  nest. 

Do  not  disturb  the  nest  greatly, 
for  the  birds  are  very  suspicious 
and  may  easily  be  driven  into  de¬ 
serting  it.  A  more  unique  nest  is 
difficult  to  find.  Within  the  tuft  of 
grass  opening  outwardly  by  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  door,  is  the  grass- 
lined  nest,  so  thoroughly  concealed 
that  you  will  be  compelled  to  look 
well  to  find  it.  The  eggs  are  about 
an  inch  in  length,  white,  speckled 
with  brown.  You  may  be  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  find  the  3'oung.  As 
thev  grow,  the  nest,  in  order  to  accommodate  them,  must  necessarily 
become  larger  too,  but  the  grass  grows  as  rapidly,  so  they  are  well 
concealed,  anj-way. 

Should  you  find  the  j^oung  well  matured,  you  may  he  much  surprised 
at  the  result  of  your  meddling.  The  parents  are  ver}’  jealous  of  their 
voung.  An  alarm  note  rapidW  repeated  will  call  them  quickW  from 
the  nest,  whereupon  they  awkwardly  scurry  for  a  short  distance  into  the 
grass,  crowd  close  to  the  ground,  and  remain  motionless.  That  their 
coloring  render  it  difficult  to  find  them,  a  single  attempt  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

Because  of  his  flesh,  the  Ileadow  Lark  is  frequently  hunted,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  as  an  insect  destroyer  he  is  many  times  more  valuable 
than  as  a  morsel  to  eat.  His  song  alone  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 


Xest  of  the  Meadow  Lark. 


A  brave  little  bird  that  fears  not  God 
A  voice  that  breaks  from  the  snow-wet  clod 
With  prophecy  of  sunny  sod, 

Set  thick  with  wind-waved  golden-rod. 

From  the  first  bare  clod  in  the  raw,  cold  spring. 

From  the  last  bare  clod,  when  fall  winds  sting. 

The  farm-boy  hears  his  brave  song  ring. 

And  work  for  a  time  is  a  pleasant  thing. 

— Hamlin  Garland. 

The  White-Throated  Sparrow  is  also  an  early  spring,  bird.  While  the 
thickets  are  still  bare  and  patches  of  snow  hide  in  sheltered  recesses,  he 
steals  quietly  among  us.  No  pomp  attends  his  coming,  nor  would  it 
befit  him.  He  is  an  unobtrusive  disposition.  He  never  interferes  in 
another’s  affairs,  though  life  with  him  is  a  serious  matter,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  he  is  not  afraid  to  have  you  know  his  manner  of  life.  He 
is  quite  likely  to  go  about  his  business  even  though  you  be  near. 

Unlike  either  the  Blue  Jay  or  the  Meadow  Lark,  his  stay  among  us 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  his  young,  for  his  breeding  places  are 
in  the  wilds  of  northern  lands.  He  leisurely  passes  northward  in  the 
spring  and  back  again  in  the  fall,  usually  traveling  in  flocks  of  con¬ 
siderable  numbers.  Some  morning  after  the  bird  pilgrimage  is  freely 
under  way,  you  will  hear  his  song,  doubtless  before  you  actually  meet 
him,  for  he  is  a  bird  of  the  thickets,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  likely 
to  put  himself  in  your  way. 

Few  bird  songs  are  more  attractive  than  his.  It  consists  of  three 
leisurely-rendered  notes,  followed  by  three  sets  more  rapidly  executed, 
each  set  made  up  in  turn  of  three  notes.  This  description  is  hardly  ade¬ 
quate,  for  the  song  because  its  charm  is  not  in  the  form,  but  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pathos  of  its  quality.  Indeed,  its  beauty  is  in  its  simplicity.  It 
is  an  easy  song  to  imitate  and  the  bird  responds  readily  to  the  challenge. 
Not  infrequently  a  portion  is  omitted,  particularly  if  it  be  undertaken 
in  the  fall. 

Having  heard  the  song,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  bird.  Skirt 
the  thicket  slowly;  a  rustling  of  the  leaves  may  indicate  his  whereabouts. 
Or  even  as  likely,  you  may  find  him  perched  on  a  low  branch,  a  fluffy 
ball  of  feathers  with  a  tail.  Approach  quietly  and  you  will  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  white  throat,  a  white  line  through  the  crown  of  his  head,  and 
a  yellow  spot  before  the  eye,  passing  into  a  white  band  along  the  side 
of  the  head. 

Further  search  will  doubtless  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
of  these  birds  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  morning,  probably  about  the 
first  week  in  May,  you  find  that  the  thickets  are  bare;  they  have  gone 
on  their  way  toward  their  summer  home. 

It  is  in  the  wild  places  of  the  northern  woods  that  the  White  Throat 
is  supreme.  There  the  heaviness  of  the  quiet  is  a  fitting  setting  for  its 
song.  In  the  clearings  and  along  the  roads  they  are  busy  with  their 
nest  building  and  family  rearing.  It  is  a  time  of  activity,  still  there 
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is  au  opportunity  for  tlie  expression  of  affection,  and  from  all  sides  the 
g'lorious  music  streams  from  the  underbrush:  ^^Sweet — sweet — sweet — 
very  sweet — very  sweet — very  sweet!”  It  is  repeated  again  and  again; 
the  leaves  rustle  gently;  the  stream  mutters  and  gurgles;  a  wren  breaks 


White-Throated  Sparrow. 


forth  in  a  torrent  of  song  or  a  tohee,  mounting  a  brush-pile,  delivers 
himself  of  his  few-labored  notes.  Still,  you  listen,  held  by  the  purity  and 
delicacy  and  feeling  of  the  song  of  the  White  Throat. 

Tie  is  a  charming  companion  to  the  traveler  in  the  northern  wood¬ 
lands.  You  have  been  sojourning  there  for  a  few  days  in  late  June. 
With  tent  and  provisions,  you  have  made  your  way  miles  from  human 
habitation.  As  you  take  up  the  work  of  the  day,  you  are  constantly 
l)eset  by  his  notes  from  out  the  underbrush.  At  night  you  pitch  camp 
in  a  well-selected  spot,  beside  the  stream  whose  course  you  are  doubtless 
following.  Upon  a  bed  of  fragrant  spruce  you  lie  down  to  rest  when 
iiight  comes  on.  Darkness  and  quiet  steal  round  you  as  the  fire  sinks 
from  a  crackling  blaze  to  glowing  coals.  The  leaves  rustle  in  the  faint 
breeze;  a  rabbit  scurries  in  the  underbrush — then  quiet.  The  song 
again  :  “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  sweet — very  sweet — very  sweet 
or  more  likely  only  the  first  two  or  three  notes  of  it,  and  you  drop  into 
sleep.  The  Spirit  of  the  Woods  rouses  you.  It  is  still  dark,  though  a 
glow  lights  up  the  east,  and  you  know  that  morning  will  soon  wipe  nway 
the  stars.  The  dew  drops  fall  from  leaf  to  leaf,  dotting  the  stillness; 
the  stream  murmurs  almost  inaudibly.  You  cannot  but  listen;  you 
lean  from  the  door  of  your  tent ;  faintly,  hardly  ijenetrating  the  quiet, 
the  soft  greeting:  “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  sweet — very  sweet — very 
sweet!”  For  the  moment  you  think  of  nothing  else;  the  charm  of  the 
situation  takes  possession  of  you.  Then,  again,  from  far  over  the 
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stream,  you  catch  the  plaintive  reply  :  “Sweet  —  sweet  —  sweet  —  very 
sweet — very  sweet — very  sweet !”  and  morning  has  come,  thus  heralded. 
Impulsively,  3"ou  step  without  your  door,  breathing  a  prayer  of  blessing 
on  the  White  Throat. 

When  the  buds  begin  to  open,  you  will  hear  some  morning  a  down¬ 
pour  of  song  from  the  topmost  branch  of  a  lofty  tree.  Unconscious  of 
anything  else,  the  singer  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  the  rendering  of  his 
selection.  You  may  approach  him 
if  you  tread  softly.  There  is  no 
mistaking  his  tawny  coat  and 
streaked  breast  as'  that  of  the 
Brown  Thrasher.  Over  and  over 
again  he  repeats  his  lay  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  his  bird-soul. 

II is  very  enthusiasm,  however,  de¬ 
tracts  slightly  from  his  perform¬ 
ance,  since  the  exuberance  of  his 
song  seems  to  prevent  the  display 
of  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
shades  of  feeling.  But  his  execu¬ 
tion  is  jierfect ;  as  a  performer  he 
has  few  equals.  Suddenly  he  drops 
into  the  thickets  and  you  will  not 
be  likely  to  hear  him  again  until 
evening,^  when  he  will  doubtless  duplicate  his  morning's  perform¬ 
ance.  Ibis  is  his  love  song,  and  one  can  imagine  him  as  an  ardent 
wooer. 

J  he  thickets  are  his  haunts.  Thorn  apple,  wild  gooseberry  or  a  tangle 
of  wild  grape  meet  his  requirements.  Startled  from  his  retreat,  he  flies 
in  a  low  straight  line  to  another,  uttering  a  sharp,  short  note  of  alarm. 
Although  of  a  suspicious  natui-e,  if  you  sit  very  quietly  in  the  hedge  he 
has  chosen,  you  may  observe  him  running  about  over  leaves,  picking 
at  wild  crab  apples,  beating  them  lustily  to  break  the  core,  evidentl}' 
in  search  of  insects  and  larva'.  Unless  you  be  patient  and  watch,  you 
are  likely  to  miss  him,  for  he  does  not  care  to  he  inspected.  Occasionally 
these  birds  emit  a  breathy  sound,  best  likened  to  blowing  softly  on  a 
paper  over  a  flne-toothed  comb.  One  must  be  very  near  to  hear  it. 

By  the  time  the  leaves  are  well  out,  the  nest  is  completed  and  eggs  arc 
laid.  The  nest  is  located  usually  in  a  dense  thorny  bush  or  shrub, 
though  sometimes  it  is  placed  upon  the  ground.  It  is  well  constructed 
of  twigs  compactly  placed  together,  and  lined  with  flner  materials. 
The  eggs  number  four  to  five  and  are  of  a  grey  color,  evenly  speckled  with 
light  brown.  The  voung  are  darkly  colored  and  in  a  few  days  are 
covered  with  a  fine  brownish-black  down. 

I  know  not  of  a  bird  more  devoted  to  its  young.  Approach  the  nest 
carefully;  it  is  never  unguarded.  From  a  nearby  shrub  a  soft,  short 
note  serves  evidently  to  call  the  mate.  If  vou  trespass  too  fully,  both 
birds  come  to  the  defense  of  the  nest  and  its  occupants.  The  greatest 


Nest  and  eggs  of  Brown  Thrasher. 
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agony  takes  possession  of  them.  With  frequent  cries,  they  rush  past 
you,  passing  from  branch  to  branch  in  the  greatest  agitation.  One  must 
be  heartless,  indeed,  who  can  long  withstand  their  pleadings  to  leave 
their  home  unmolested. 

Once,  when  the  young  were  about  ready  to  leave,  1  approached  a  nest, 
whereupon  at  the  call  note  of  one  of  the  parent  birds,  all  the  occupants 
climbed  clumsily  out  and  dropped  to  the  ground,  where  they  attempted 
to  hide  in  the  leaves  and  grass.  Gathering  them  up  in  my  hat,  I  placed 
them  back  in  the  nest  and  withdrew,  with  a  sense  of  having  overstepped 
mv  rights.  The  next  day  the  nest  was  empty.  They  were  doubtless  well 
hidden  somewhere  near. 

After  leaving  the  nest  one  seldoin  sees  the  young,  for,  like  their 
parents,  they  remain  Avell  concealed  within  deep  thickets.  Henceforth, 
until  the  southward  Journey  be  undertaken  in  the  fall,  you  will  see 
but  little  of  the  Thrasher;  neither  will  you  hear  again  his  Jubilant 
song  imtil  another  spring-’s  awakening.  When  that  time  arrives,  well 
may  you  await  with  Joy  anticipated  the  morning  when  first  the  wood¬ 
land  rings  with  his  aria. 


Brown  Thrasher’s  nest  with  young. 
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This  is  the  song  the  Brown  Thrush  flings 
Out  of  his  thicket  of  Roses; 

Hark  how  it  warbles  and  rings, 

Mark  how  it  closes: 

Luck,  luck 
What  luck? 

Good  enough  for  me! 

I’m  alive  you  see. 

Sun  shining 
No  repining; 

Never  borrow 
Idle  sorrow; 

Drop  it! 

Cover  it  up! 

Hold  your  cup! 

Joy  will  All  it, 

Don’t  spill  it. 

Steady,  be  ready. 

Good  luck! 

— Van  Dyke. 

After  the  young  leaves  begin  to  appear  upon  the  alders  and  willows 
and  violets  to  bloom  in  the  margin  of  the  thickets,  you  can  hardly  fail 
to  discover  a  small  bird  with  yellow  breast,  bearing  a  broad  band  of 
black  around  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  like  a  dark  mask  drawn  over 
the  face  after  the  fashion  of  a  masquerader.  One  may  fancy  him  as 
such,  so  restless  and  taunting  does  he  sometimes  behave.  The  female 
bears  no  mask,  hence  the  disguise  is  attempted  only  by  one  member  of 
the  household.  He  is  not  seriously  trying  to  prevent  your  making  his 
acquaintance — it  is  merely  in  fun,  he  implies  by  his  action,  for  yon  will 
be  met  half  way  when  you  draw  near  to  his  dwelling. 

In  deep  thickets  of  willows,  soft  maples,  alders  and  ferns,  along  mar¬ 
gins  of  streams,  fluttering  among  close  growing  trees  and  shrubs,  you 
will  And  him — a  restless,  nervous,  inquisitive  fellow.  Fortunate  will 
you  be  if  he  gives  you  more  than  an  occasional  glimpse  of  him,  for  he 
springs  and  turns  from  branch  to  branch  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^Can  you 
guess  who  I  am?”  Taunting  yoi;  in  the  meantime  with  a  short,  sharp 
note,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Quit !” 

The  Yellow  Throat  is  a  member  of  a  large  group  of  birds  known 
as  the  Wood  Warblers,  all  of  which  are  relatively  small  birds,  and,  like 
him,  are  restless  and  active,  inhabiting  deep  thickets  or  the  tops  of 
trees.  Because  of  this  habit  they  are  difficult  to  study.  The  greater 
number  of  them  breed  in  northern  lands,  hence  are  only  with  us  a  day 
or  two  en  route  to  their  summer  homes.  The  Yellow  Throat  is  one  of 
the  few  who  spend  their  summer  with  us,  and  will  serve  as  a  fltting 
first  acquaintance.  His  song  betrays  his  whereabouts  and  no  more 
fitting  tribute  can  be  paid  him  than  that  of  the  following  poem,  which 
at  the  same  time  describes  his  song  so  well  that  yon  cannot  mistake  it; 
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For  us  the  fields  are  uew. 

For  us  the  woods  are  rife 
With  fairy  secrets,  deep  and  true, 
And  heaven  is  but  a  tent  of  blue 
Above  the  game  of  life. 

— Van  Dyke. 


THE  MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT. 

While  May  bedecks  the  naked  trees 
With  tassels  and  embroideries. 

And  many  blue-eyed  violets  beam 
Along  the  edges  of  the  stream, 

I  hear  a  voice  that  seems  to  say, 

Now  near  at  hand,  now  far  away, 
“Witchery — witchery— witchery !  ” 

An  incantation  so  serene, 

So  innocent,  befits  the  scene: 

There’s  magic  in  that  small  bird’s  note — 
See,  there  he  flits — the  Yellow-throat; 

A  living  sunbeam  tipped  with  wings, 

A  spark  of  light  that  shines  and  sings 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery!” 

You  prophet  with  a  pleasant  name. 

If  out  of  Mary-land  you  came. 

You  know  the  way  that  tither  goes 
Where  Mary’s  lovely  garden  grows: 

Fly  swiftly  back  to  her,  I  pray 
And  try  to  call  her  down  this  way, 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery !  ” 
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Tell  her  to  leave  her  cockle-shells. 

And  all  her  little  silver  hells 
That  blossom  into  melody, 

And  all  her  maids  less  fair  than  she. 

She  does  not  need  these  pretty  things, 

For  everywhere  she  comes,  she  brings 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery. 

The  woods  are  greening  overhead, 

And  flowers  adorn  each  mossy  bed; 

The  waters  babble  as  they  run — 

One  thing  is  lacking,  only  one; 

If  Mary  were  bnt  here  to-day, 

I  would  believe  your  charming  lay, 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery!” 

Along  the  shady  road  I  look — 

Who’s  coming  now  across  the  brook? 

A  woodland  maid,  all  robed  in  white — 

The  leaves  dance  round  her  with  delight. 
The  stream  laughs  out  beneath  her  feet — 
Sing,  merry  bird,  the  charm’s  co'mplete, 
“Witchery — witchery — witchery!” 

— Van  Dkye. 


THE  BLUE  BIRD’S  SONG. 

I  know  the  song  that  the  bluebird  is  singing. 
Out  in  the  apple  tree  where  he  is  swinging; 
Brave  little  fellow!  the  skies  may  be  dreary, — 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery. 

Hark!  how  the  music  leaps  out  of  his  throat! 
Hark!  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note? 

Listen  awhile,  and  you’ll  hear  what  he’s  saying. 
Up  in  the  apple  tree  swinging  and  swaying; 

“Dear  little  blossoms  down  under  the  snow. 

You  must  be  weary  of  winter,  I  know; 

Hark!  while  I  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer! 
Summer  is  coming;  and  spring-time  is  here! 

“Little  white  snow-drop,  I  pray  you  arise; 
Bright  yellow  crocus;  come,  open  your  eyes; 
Sweet  little  violets,  hid  from  the  cold 
Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold; 
Daffodils!  daffodils!  say,  do  you  hear? 

Summer  is  coming!  and  springtime  is  here!” 

— Emily  H.  Miller. 


A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 

'Phan  sumptuous  wreaths  to  the  dead. 

In  Ailing  life’s  infinite  store 

A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 

If  graciously  given  before 

The  departing  spirit  has  fled, — 

A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 

Than  sumptuous  wreaths  to  the  dead. 
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THE  WHITE  PINE  FOREST  OF  OGLE  COUNTY. 


“The  Pine  Forest  of  Illinois  Speaks,”  the  poem  which  accompanies 
this  introduction,  has  been  written  by  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peattie,  expressly  to 
help  and  further  the  cause  of  this  beautiful  and  noble  white  pine  tree 
tract  of  Ogle  county,  Illinois.  It  was  first  published  by  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  ^Yomen’s  Clubs  in  the  September  issue  of  the  “Club 
Bulletin,”  thus  reaching  all  the  club  women  of  the  State.  Xow,  through 
the  medium  of  the  “State  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Annual”  all  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  stirring  State  of  Illinois  will  have  it  to  read  and  to 
use  with  their  Arbor  Day  exercises,  and  so  help  to  spread  the  enthusi- 


Wlilte  Pine  Forest. 

“The  roads  that  wind  to  town  away  convey  our  friendly  call.” 

asm  and  make  friends  for  this  sole  remnant  in  Illinois  of  the  once  so 
prevalent  Pinus  Strobus  of  the  Lake  States.  The  State  Park  Commis¬ 
sion,  created  by  the  General  Assembly  of  two  years  ago,  is  considering  a 
general  plan  for  the  State  which  will  include  all  the  historic  spots  and 
places  in  Illinois  which  ought  to  be  preserved  to  the  people  forever. 
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White  Pine  Forest. 


“And  he  who  listens  well,” 
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Pine  Creek  in  the  white  pine  woods,  Ogle  county. 
“Beneath  the  tower  and  spire  of  our  castled  rocks.’ 
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This  plan  will  include  Starved  Eock  and  the  ]iine  tree  tract,  which  will 
be  designated  the  “Ogle  County  White  Pine  Forest  Eescrve  and  State 
Park/’  covering  from  500  to  700  acres. 

Mrs.  Peattie  has  learned  to  love  these  evergreens  and  their  fine  sur¬ 
rounding  beauty  of  hardwoods  and  stream,  through  lier  residence  for 
some  time  with  tlie  Artists’  Colony  at  their  home  on  Eagle’s  ]S’'est 
Bluff,  near  Oregon.  She  has  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the  Eock  Eiver 
region  by  her  story,  “Tlie  Girl  from  Grand  Detour,”  and  has  written 
about  these  forest  trees  in  connection  with  her  literary  work  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Eebecca  H.  Kauffman. 

Oregon,  Illinois,  December,  1910. 


THE  PINE  FOREST  OF  ILLINOIS  SPEAKS. 
(Elia  W.  Peattie.) 

We  are  old  and  wise — aye,  old  and  free, 

We  sagamen  of  the  plains; 

We  hold  the  earth  and  the  sky  in  fee. 

Ours  are  the  winds  and  rains. 

We  taught  our  songs  tO'  the  copper-skinned  man. 
We  gave  him  shelter  and  Are; 

Water  he  drew  from  the  stream  that  ran 
Beneath  the  tower  and  spire 

Of  our  castled  rocks.  He  rested  here 
After  the  hot  day’s  chase; 

And  through  our  branches  the  dawn-light  clear 
Fell  on  his  sleeping  face. 

He  has  vanished  quite — we  know  not  how. 

With  his  arrow  and  his  wier; 

The  timid  flocks  of  the  man  with  the  plow. 

Wander  where  leaped  the  deer. 

But  we  have  our  friends,  tho’  we  be  so  old; 

For  those  we  have  a  place 

Who  must  face  the  heat  and  weather  cold 

And  live  by  Nature’s  grace. 

The  little  furred  creatures  our  housemates  be. 

We  entertain  the  birds. 

The  thoughts,  of  the  mole,  the  hopes  of  the  bee. 

We  set  to  rhymed  words. 

We  are  the  voice  for  the  voiceless  ones. 

And  he  who  listens  well. 

May  hear  in  our  mournful  unisons 
The  grief  he  dare  not  tell. 

And  we  have  laughter,  splendid  and  wild. 

For  those  who  exult  in  life; 

We  have  lyrics  to  offer  to  lovers  mild, 

For  the  striving  we  have  strife. 

Call  as  you  will,  we  can  answer  you. 

Whether  you  laugh  or  mourn. 

For  we  are  the  song-smiths,  and  we  knew 
The  themes  e’er  you  were  bom. 
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Above  your  acres  of  corn  and  grain, 

We  stand,  a  living  choir, 

To  put  life’s  prose  into  rhyme  again, 

While  the  dreams  of  youth  suspire. 

We  are  old  and  wise — we  are  wild  and  strong. 

Yet  the  vassals  of  your  will. 

Ye  are  the  masters,  for  right  or  wrong; 

We  wait  upon  ye  still. 

We  have  seen  ye  come  and  depart. 

Who  have  given  ye  song  and  shade; 

Should  greed  or  ingratitude  enter  your  heart. 

Must  fall  with  the  fall  of  your  blade. 

Oh,  walk  in  the  night  down  our  scented  aisles. 

Your  eyes  in  thankfulness  lift 
To  where  the  noon  of  summer  smiles 
Through  the  branches’  toss  and  shift! 

Or  come  at  dawn  when  the  pale  light  creeps 
Softly,  sweetly,  alway. 

Through  the  cloistered  gloom  of  the  farthest  deeps. 
With  the  holy  promise  of  day. 

Or  come  from  your  heavy  task  at  noon. 

On  the  tawny  carpet  lie; 

The  peace  of  the  woods  shall  be  your  boon — 

The  peace  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

The  roads  that  wind  to  town  away 
Convey  our  friendly  call: 

“Come  hither,  weary  brothers,  pray; 

Come,  rest  you,  brothers  all!” 

Oh,  fend  for  us,  that  we  may  still 
Sing  on  in  shine  and  rain — 

Thrive  by  your  love,  live  by  your  will. 

The  guardians  of  your  plain. 

And  we  will  coax  reluctant  skies 
To  shed  their  showers  for  you. 

And  make  it  our  benign  emprise 
To  store  the  dripping  dew. 

Your  children’s  sons  shall  visions  see, 

Adream  beneath  our  shade; 

So  shall  our  debt  of  fealty 
To  you  and  yours  be  paid! 


Oh,  whispering  trees,  companions,  sages,  friends. 

No  change  in  you,  whatever  friendship  ends; 

No  deed  of  yours  the  Eden  link  e’er  broke; 

Bared  is  your  head  toward  the  lightning’s  stroke. 

You  fed  the  infant  man  and  blessed  his  cot. 

Hewed  from  your  grain;  without  you  he  were  not. 

The  hand  that  planned  you  planned  the  future,  too; 
Shall  we  distrust  it,  knowing  such  as  you? 

—Joaquin  Miller. 
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THE  SEASONS. 

Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year, 

And  summer  is  the  noontide  bright; 

The  autumn  is  the  evening  clear 

That  comes  before  the  winter’s  night. 

And  in  the  evening,  everywhere 
Along  the  roadside,  up  and  down, 

I  see  the  golden  torches  flare 
Like  lighted  street-lamps  in  the  town. 

I  think  the  butterfly  and  bee. 

From  distant  meadows  coming  back. 

Are  quite  contented  when  they  see 

These  lamps  along  the  homeward  track. 

But  those  who  stay  too  late  get  lost; 

For  when  the  darkness  falls  about, 

Down  every  lighted  street  the  Frost 
Will  go  and  put  the  torches  out! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night. 

The  woods  are  ever  a  new  delight; 

They  give  us  peace,  and  they  make  us  strong. 
Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong; 

So,  living  or  dying.  I’ll  take  my  ease 
Under  the  trees,  under  the  trees. 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest. 

Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  rest. 

And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves  is  dressed; 

And,  dark  between,  shows  the  oak’s  proud  breast. 
Like  a  chieftain’s  frowning  tower. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea, 

A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 

A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower. 
When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 


One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

— William  Wordsworth. 


He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 
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“The  most  joyous  days  and  brightest  spots  of  their  childhood.’ 
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FIELD  WORK  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

(I.  B.  Meters,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.) 


Every  boy  or  girl  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  country  or  who  has  ever 
learned  to  roam  and  loiter  in  fields  and  woods,  along  streams  or  to 
scramble  over  hills  and  cliffs,  to  gather  wild  flowers,  hunt  berries  and 
nuts,  seek  out  birds  and  their  nests,  watch  woodchucks,  rabbits  and 
squirrels,  will  recognize  at  once  that  which  I  have  called  “Field  Work” 
has  always  been  to  him  or  her,  when  done  outside  of  school,  “Field 
Play.  Every  adult  man  or  woman  who  was  ever  lucky  enough  to  have 
sufficient  leisure  during  childhood  to  learn  to  roam,  to  get  acquainted 
with,  and  enjoy,  the  outdoor  world;  who  has  hunted  and  fished,  gath¬ 
ered  wild  nuts,  berries  and  fruits;  sought  out  the  secret  tricks  and 
hiding  places  of  wild  animal  life,  will  readily  recognize  that  what  I 
have  termed  “Field  Work”  is  what  they  did  voluntarily  and  eagerly 
during  their  leisure  hours  and  holidays,  and  which  stands  out  in  their 
life,  at  the  present  time,  as  the  most  joyous  days  and  brightest  spots 
of  their  childhood.  Surely  we  do  not  look  upon  these  as  wasted  days 
nor  yet  as  working  days !  Then  why,  in  these  modern  times,  “Field 
Work?” 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  writer,  while  seated  upon  a  high,  isolated 
rock  overlooking  the  Wisconsin  river,  with  the  panorama  of  “The  Dells 
of  the  Wisconsin”  spread  out  before  him,  chanced  to  spy,  some  two 
miles  distant,  on  a  hill  top  a  person,  who  soon  disappeared  into  the 
ravines  and  woodlands,  only  to  reappear  upon  another  and  still  other 
lull  tops.  My  first  thoughts  were  that  it  was  some  one  trying  to  locate 
live  stock  which  had.  strayed  and  that  he  was  climbing  hill  top  after 
hill  top  in  order  to  inspect  the  intervening  country,  with  the  hopes  of 
locating  them.  As  he  drew  nearer  I  noticed  that  he  was  an  old,  gray 
bearded  man  of  some  sixty-five  years;  and  my  sympathies  went  out  to 
him,  that  so  old  a  man  should  have  so  arduous  a  task.  Upon  still  nearer 
approach  he  proved  to  be  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  and  though  gray 
earded,  he  was  pink  fleshed,  lithe  and  buoyant.  Upon  seeing  me,  and 
teeiing,  perhaps,  that  such  actions  on  the  part  of  an  old  man  called  for 
explanation,  or  probably  from  mere  buoyancy  of  spirit,  or  the  instinct 
to  share  a  great  pleasure,  he  shouted  across  to  me :  “I  spent  my  boy- 
liood  days  roaming  this  region.  I  have  not  visited  it  for  forty  years.  T 
was  passing  through  on  the  train.  T  have  an  hour  and  a  half  wait  for 
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“I  spent  my  boyhood  days  roaming  this  region.” 

him,  that  for  that  hour  aud  a  half  all  was  forgotten,  as  he  lived  those 
brimful,  joyous  and  free  boyhood  days  over  again;  and  that  he  went 
back  to  whatever  task  life  had  allotted  him  with  renewed  vigor  and 


train  connections.  I  just  had  to  spend  the  time  going  over  my  old 
boyhood  tramping  grounds !”  I  am  sure  that  whatever  battles  of  life 
that  man  had  fought,  whatever  burdens  may  have  been  resting  upon 
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fresh  courage.  Had  he  been  hunting  strayed  cattle  his  would  have  been 
an  arduous  task  for  an  old  man.  But  climbing  hills  and  living  boyhood 
days  over  again  was  quite  a  different  matter,  although  in  either  case 
the  same  amount  of  breath  and  muscular  energy  would  have  been  used. 
What  makes  this  difference  between  rambling  and  reveling  with  ‘‘nature” 
in  the  open  and  studying  “nature”  in  the  school  room?  Surely  not 
the  effort  and  energy  expended !  So,  with  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
ever  spent  a  part  of  his  or  her  childhood  in  learning  to  roam  carelessly, 
interestedly  and  freely  in  some  bit  of  open  country,  regardless  of  the 
after  toil  and  burdens  of  life,  that  spot  remains  forever  bright  and  in¬ 
viting;  a  place  to  which  he  or  she  may  return,  time  and  again,  when 
exhausted,  tired  and  worn,  to  renew  his  or  her  youth.  Unlucky  the  one 
who  fails. 

No  child  should  grow  up,  in  country  or  city,  without  an  opportunity 
to  reserve  and  dedicate  a  spot  in  which  to  store  childhood  memories  to 
which  he  may  return,  if  need  ever  arises,  to  renew  his  youth — a  spot, 
referring  to  which  in  later  life,  he  may  say  with  Eiley: 

“Let’s  go  visiting  back  to  Grigsby’s  station; 

Back  where  we  used  to  live,  so  happy  and  so  pore.” 

“Happy”  it  should  be  above  everything  else;  “pooff’  it  need  not  be, 
so  let  s  make  it  for  every  child  “so  happy  and  so  free.” 

And  if  perchance  the  child  has  planted  a  tree;  if  he  has  made  numer¬ 
ous  friendships  with  nature,  or  started  a  colony  of  birds  at  Grigsby’s 
Station,  and  has  planted  well,  so  that  it  lives  and  flourishes  and  stands 
to  greet  him  upon  his  return;  if  the  “old  high-topped  sweeting”  still 
stands  in  the  orchard  and  the  old  “sunset  pine”  still  throws  its  dark¬ 
ening  shadows  across  the  river,  and  the  sun  still  tinges  the  procession 
ot  animal  clouds  with  gold  and  purple;  if  with  the  lengthening  shadows 
the  katydid  gives  her  call  and  the  whippoorwill  sounds  his  whistle;  if 
these  and  a  thousand  others  wait  to  greet  him,  then  his  will  be  a  ioyous 
home-coming,  and  he  will  return  to  his  task  with  the  strength  of  ten. 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tree  has  died,  because  the  spot  in  which 
planted  was  carelessly  selected;  if  the  “high-topped  sweeting”  has  been 
cut  down  and  the  “sunset  pine”  felled  for  lumber,  then  his  childhood 
memories  shall  have  fled  the  spot  and  he  is  left  desolate.  So,  as  you 
lay  aside  your  childhood,  store  that  which  you  have  cast  off  in  rugged 
places,  plant  your  tree  so  that  because  of  its  beauty,  choice  of  location 
purpose  served,  it  will  escape  the  hands  of  the  destroyer  and  stand  to 
greet  you  in  late  years  when  you  return  to  it.  In  it  all  remember  that  it 
IS  tor  yourself  and  your  companions  that  you  are  planting,  more  than 
or  any  one  else.  No  one  will  ever  think  so  much  of  your  tree  in  your 
day  as  you  who  have  planted  it,  and  it  is  for  you  to  protect  it  until  it 
reaches  maturity.  But  if  when  planted  and  grown  it  becomes  a  “sun¬ 
set  tree  for  others  a  “high-topped  sweeting,”  under  whose  spreading 
branches  other  children  may  play,  in  whose  branches  other  birds  may 
build  their  nests  and  sing  their  songs  to  playing  children ;  whose  flowers 
yield  nectar  for  other  humming  bees  and  gaily  colored  butterflies,  yields 
tiuit  for  oUer  tired  and  thirsty  travelers,  then  it  lives  and  cheers' until 
It  ana  all  it  has  touched  has  passed  away. 
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“His  will  be  a  joyous  home-coming.” 
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It  seems  to  me  that  if  “Eield  Work”  and  “Arbor  Day”  stand  for  any- 
thing,  they  stand  first  of  all  for  giving  each  boy  and  girl  and  each  adult 
who  has  lost  to  date  the  opportunity,  a  chance  for  dedicating  such  a 
spot.  And  if  perchance  the  spot  has  been  dedicated  not  by  one’s  self 
alone,  but  if  one  has  joined  with  forty  sympathetic  companions  with 
whom  he  has  played  and  worked  and  quarreled  and  made  up,  and  lived 
his  childhood  true  to  his  better  instincts,  then  has  he  planted  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold. 


“We  will  have  parks  and  school  grounds.” 


If  all  of  this  should  mean  anything  to  one  group  of  boys  and  girls 
more  than  to  another,  it  should  be  the  city  boys  and  girls,  who  are  shut 
off  fiom  the  country;  who  have  no  old  orchards,  deej)  woods,  sparkling 
sti earns,  rugged  bluffs;  who  find  no  permanent  places  in  which  to  store 
up  childhood  memories.  Some  day  we  will  get  far  enough  along  so  that 
we  will  have  parks  and  school  grounds,  not  for  adults,  but  for  children, 
which  will  afl'ord  space  for  storing  and  rendering  permanent,  at  least 
during  the  individual’s  life  time,  childhood  memories  of  city  children, 
just  as  the  country  affords  space  for  the  country  boy  and  girl,  but  that 
time  has  not  yet  arrived.  If  these  things  fail  in  this— fail  either  the 
country  or  city  child — let’s  call  it  all  hollow  mockery. 

In  all  of  this  my  own  childhood  rises  before  me.  A  mountainous 
country  of  woodlands,  thickets,  fields,  streams,  valleys,  cliffs,  with  all  of 
the  boundless  wealth  of  life  that  loitered  and  lived  there.  The  thino-s 
which  I  did  during  those  hours  of  perfect  freedom  have  left  a  trail  of 
pleasant  memories.  The  important  lessons  dictated  by  parents  and 
teachers,  except  of  the  most  incidental  kind,  have  been  mostly  foro-otten 
or  absorbed  in  the  more  pleasurable  experiences  which,  in  these'"  later 
days,  have  proven  the  one  thing  needed  to  cheer  the  mind  and  re-supply 
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exhausted  enthusiasm.  It  was  in  those  days  and  in  those  surroundings 
that  I  learned  to  listen  for  the  call  of  the  Bobwhite ;  to  seek  out  her 
nest,  hidden  in  the  dead  grass;  to  be  surprised  to  see  her  suddenly  take 
form  before  my  eyes,  emerging  out  of  her  protectively  colored  surround¬ 
ings  like  a  “find-the-man”  in  a  puzzle  picture.  It  was  in  those  wood¬ 
lands  that  I  sought  out,  after  long  hours  of  searching,  the  ruffed  grouse ; 
found  her  with  her  brood;  saw  the  young  vanish  as  by  some  sleight  of 
hand  before  my  very  eyes;  meantime  the  mother  feigning  broken  wing 
and  crippled  foot,  flopped  about  me.  I  could  not  find  the  young  and  I 
failed  to  catch  the  mother.  In  like  manner  the  field  sparrow  and  the 


“The  panther-like  shriek  of  the 
barred  owl.” 


killdeer  lured  me  by  similar  tactics  from  the  vicinity  of  their  nests,  only 
to  take  perfect  flight  when  once  all  seemed  safe.  I  wasted  precious 

hours  listening  to  and  imitating  the 
call  of  the  whippoorwill,  standing 
in  the  sparkling  snow  of  moonlight 
nights  listening  to  the  long-drawn- 
out  and  distant  whoo-whoo-who- 
whoo-oo-o  of  the  long-eared  owl,  or 
startled  by  the  panther-like  shriek 
of  the  barred  owl.  I  learned  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  tunnels  of  the  woodchuck, 
the  den  of  the  fox,  the  store-house 
of  the  chipmunk,  the  chiseled-out 
excavations  of  woodpeckers,  the 
mud-built  nest  of  the  cliff  swallow, 
the  mortar  work  of  robin  and  thrush, 
the  paper-making  secrets  of  hornets 
and  wasps.  I  was  lurred  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  which  led 
to  school  promptly  at  9  :00  o’clock, 
by  the  trails  of  wild  animals  that  crossed  my  path,  and  although  I 
missed  my  spelling  lesson,  I  learned  to  know  the  wild  animals  by  their 
trails.  During  these  trackings,  fascinated  and  led  on  by  an  uncontroll¬ 
able  wonderment  of  what  would  happen  next,  I  learned  much  of  their 
ways  and  habits ;  of  their  nightly  walks,  of  the  things  they  examined,  of 
their  stealth  and  cunning,  of  tricks  of  back  tracking,  of  circling,  of  bur¬ 
rowing  in  the  snow,  of  lying  in  wait,  of  fence  walking  and  stream 
wading.  Along  these  trails  I  read  tragedies  in  tufts  of  feathers  and  fur, 
in  red  dots  upon  the  snow.  And  so  all  boys  and  girls  who  have  really 
learned  to  live  in  the  country,  to  find  entertainment  in  things  about 
them,  rather  than  seeking  it  in  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  and  over- 
reading  of  papers  and  magazines ;  who  have  solved  the  problem  of  read¬ 
ing  nature  first  hand ;  have  acquired  the  habit  of  loitering,  looking  and 
listening,  feels  that  nothing  is  too  common  to  observe,  no  truth  too 
great  for  human  mind  to  comprehend ;  keeps  the  mind  and  muscles 
relaxed,  but  alert  and  ready  to  spring  into  action  when  action  is  needed, 
such  find  themselves  led  on  to  new  discoveries  and  new  pleasures; 
always  catching  a  beckoning  glimmer  of  something  a  little  more  interest¬ 
ing  jiTst  ahead.  And  no  one  who  has  ever  followed  the  lure  has  ever  been 


Thus  are  they  led  on,  each  according  to  how  much  of  his  real 

mu  ^  ™  ^Pich  no  one  can  rob  them, 

they  hide  away  unconsciously  more  childhood  memories  for  their  later 


betrayed, 
self  he  ni 


“Along  their  trails  I  read  tragedies.” 


life  than  a  generation  can  destroy,  and  all  of  the  time  their  organisms 
are  being  surcharged  with  an  emotional  energy,  the  motor  power  of 
individual  action,  which  people  seeing  in  later  years  will  call  individu¬ 
ality,  sell  sulhcience,  power,  genius. 

One  cannot  refrain  from  a  contrast  with  child  life  in  the  depths  of  a 
great  city  the  green  fields  replaced  by  dirt  littered,  unyielding  cobble 

£^7='.  0^  wood  and  field,  by  an  endless  maze  of  crowded 

streets,  the  forests  and  bluffs,  by  an  unbroken,  uprearing  of  walls  of 
brick  and  s  one;  the  song  of  birds  and  the  ripple  of  streams,  by  an  in¬ 
cessant  rattle  of  traffic  and  grating  of  car  wheels;  the  colors  of  flowers 
and  autumnal  foliage,  by  a  diabolism  of  billboards;  the  odor  of  fruits 
Si'een  field,  by  an  atmosphere  bearing  the  odors  of 
street  filth  and  back  alley  decay;  the  blue  sky,  by  a  pall  of  smoke  and 
soot,  the  Childs  inspirations  drawn  from  all  of  this  and  from  a  social 
atmosphere  of  selfishness,  greed,  sharp  dealings  for  commercial  gain 
1  am  not  forpttmg  the  music,  the  opera,  the  art  halls,  the  great  social 
gatherings,  the  opportunity  for  social  contact;  these  are  gotten  up  for 
the  adult,  and  I  am  speaking  for  the  child.  It  is  true,  more  the  pity 
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There  is  but  little  weariness  and  drudgery  where  brain  and  muscle  work  together.” 
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that  children  who  have  grow]i  up  in  it  get  used  to  it  and  lament  for  the 
rattle  of  the  police  patrol,  when  taken  to  the  parks  and  woods.  But, 
taken  all  in  all,  does  it  seem  strange  that  ail  great  human  evils  are  gen¬ 
erated  in  and  drawn  to  our  great  cities  ? 

Field  work  is  not  primarily  for  pastime  nor  yet  for  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge,  but  for  stimulating  natural  growth;  for  surcharging  the 
organism  with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  essential  to  keeping  in  work¬ 
ing  tone  and  to  wholesome,  aggressive  activity  in  adult  life;  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  way  stations,  where  we  may  re-charge  ourselves,  if  needs  be, 
when  exhausted.  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  art  and  music,  joy  and  frlad- 
ness  are  not  born  of  drudgery,  but  of  pleasure;  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  drudgery  and  pleasure  is  not  one  of  stress  and  strain  and  the 
amount  of  energy  expended,  but  a  question  of  our  emotional  state  while 
in  action.  Intelligence  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  world  is  run,  but 
emotional  energy  is  the  motor  power.  What  will  it  profit  us,  though  the 
machine  be  perfect,  if  we  find  that  we  have  failed  to  conserve  the 
needed  motor  power  for  running  the  machine? 

It  isn’t  the  man  who  takes  prizes  at  our  live  stock,  poultry,  grain  and 
fruit  shows  that  is  complaining  of  the  drudgery  of  farm  life,  but  it’s 
his  neighbor,  who  never  raised  anything  worth  exhibiting.  There  is  but 
little  weariness  and  drudgery  when  brain  and  muscle  work  together  in 
harmony.  Drudgery  comes  when  muscles  work  unaided  by  brain,  and 
ennui  comes  when  brain  works  unaided  by  muscle. 

In  this  thing  which  we  call  school ;  this  thing  which  makes  out  of  all 
of  this,  not  only  “field  work,”  but  quite  as  frequently  “field  drudgery,” 
and  its  influence  upon  children  when  we  attempt  to  teach  of  nature  in 
the  school,  there  is  an  interesting  and  noticeable  feature  worthy  of  our 
attention.  This  same  trait,  so  common  to  early  childhood,  of  “nosing 
about,”  of  being  interested  in  everything  around,  whether  of  direct  prac¬ 
tical  value  or  no ;  this  passion  for  examining  everything,  of  being  able  to 
find  entertainment  where  others  become  overpowered  by  ennui,  is  a  trait 
common  to  all  of  our  great  men  of  science,  of  business,  of  research — 
our  Jordons,  our  Baileys,  our  Osborns,  our  Forbes,  our  Chamberlains,  our 
Coulters  and  many  others.  Is  it  not  strange  that  this  trait,  so  common 
to  each  and  every  child  up  to  the  time  of  his  “precious  school  days,” 
should  vanish  during  these  school  days  and  not  return  until  well  along 
towards  maturity;  seldom  before  university  post-graduate  days,  and 
more  frequently  never  return  at  all? 

I  once  worked  in  a  school  where  the  teacher  in  the  first  grade  was 
assigned  natvre  study  as  a  subject  to  be  taught  during  the  year.  In 
starting  this  work  she  did  a  strange  thing — a  thing  so  strange  and  un¬ 
heard  of  in  elementary  school  work  that  parents  entered  protest,  even 
kept  their  children  oiit  of  school  for  the  dav ;  complained  to  the 
principal,  who,  in  turn,  sent  word  to  the  teacher  that  if  she  could  not  do 
her  work  without  stirring  up  so  much  commotion  she  should  change  it. 
This  strange  thing  which  this  teacher  did  was  to  take  her  children  out 
into  the  fields  to  study  nature.  I  shall  allow  the  children  to  tell  in 
their  own  childish  way  the  awful  things  that  happened  during  the  trip ; 
how  precious  school  time  was  wasted.  And  those  of  you  who  have  ever 
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“The  strange  thing  which  this  teacher  did  was  to  take  her  chiidren  out  Into  the  fields  to  study  nature.” 
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caught  a  glimpse  of  a  teacher  in  such  a  situation,  or  if  perchance  any  of 
you  have  ever  made  the  fatal  mistake  yourselves,  you  can  picture  to 
yourselves  what  she  was  doing  in  the  meantime,  both  in  the  field  and 
upon  her  return  to  the  school. 


A  Field  Trip. 

Grade  I — (City  Children). 

One  day  in  September  we  went  into  the  field. 

The  air  was  cool. 

The  sky  was  blue. 

The  sun  was  bright. 

The  clouds  were  white. 

The  grass  was  green. 

The  fields  were  full  of  fiowers. 

They  were  yellow,  purple  and  white. 

We  gathered  white  and  purple  asters. 

We  gathered  golden  rod. 

We  gathered  wild  sunflowers. 

We  took  all  we  could  carry. 

Still,  the  fields  were  full  of  flowers. 

We  watched  the  grasshoppers. 

We  watched  the  milkweed  butterflies. 

We  heard  birds  chirping. 

We  thought  the  birds  were  sparrows. 

We  brought  home  some  grasshoppers  and  butterflies. 
We  brought  home  crickets  and  spiders. 

We  brought  home  caterpillars  and  cocoons. 

Harry  brought  home  a  bee. 

We  filled  some  boxes  with  soil. 

We  painted  a  picture  of  the  field  full  of  flowers. 

Part  II — (In  the  School  Room). 

We  put  our  insects  into  an  insect  house. 

The  insect  house  had  eight  rooms. 

Each  room  had  a  glass  front  to  it. 

We  can  watch  our  insects. 

We  gave  the  grasshopper  grass  to  eat. 

We  gave  the  butterfly  flowers. 

We  gave  the  spider  a  fly. 

We  gave  the  caterpillar  some  fresh  willow  leaves. 
We  gave  them  all  water. 

We  had  to  let  the  crickets  go. 

Do  you  know  why? 

We  could  not  feed  them. 

What  do  crickets  eat? 

We  did  not  know. 

All  of  our  spiders  began  to  work. 

They  spun  webs. 

One  spider  spun  a  cocoon. 

One  caterpillar  spun  a  cocoon,  too. 

The  grasshopper  ate  some  grass. 
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Part  III. 

Here  is  a  grasshopper. 

We  found  it  in  the  grass. 

Can  you  catch  a  grasshopper? 

It  can  hop. 

It  can  fly,  too. 

I  can  see  six  legs. 

Two  legs  are  very  large. 

They  help  the  grasshopper  to  hop. 

I  see  four  wings. 

The  wings  are  brown. 

The  grasshopper  eats  grass. 

This  grasshopper  is  green. 

It  is  good  for  the  grasshopper  that  it  is  green 
Can  you  tell  why? 


Space  will  not  permit  to  tell  wliat  was  done  with  the  rest  of  the 
insects,  the  flowers,  the  soils,  the  paintings;  but  could  it  all  be  more 
simple  or  more  from  the  child’s  point  of  view?  Would  they  like  to 
go  again  if  parents  permitted?  Do  you  think  that  the  teacher  was 
driven  to  her  wit’s  ends”  to  control  them  and  get  them  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion?  Is  it  not  what  any  and  ail  of  us  would  do,  naturally  and 
normally,  it  not  bound  by  school  traditions  and  the  idea  of  transmitting 
so  many  selected,  cut  and  dried  facts,  about  earth  surface,  plants  and 
animals,  from  a  physiographic,  botanical,  or  zoological  point  of  view 
It  there  were  no  set  examinations  to  be  passed,  no  formal  and  set  college 
entrance  requirements?  is  it  not  remarkable  what  rare  tact  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  it  requires  of  a  teacher  to  do  in  the  school  room  what  all  of 
us  are  doing  in  common  every  day  life  out  of  school,  a  common  sense 
thing?  Does  one  need  wonder  that  Asa  Gray  said  “a  child  is  educated 
more  out  of  school  than  in  school”  ? 

That  which  most  appealed  to  me  in  observing  this  work  was  the  un¬ 
conscious,  uneffortless,  spontaneous  interest  of  the  children  in  all  that 
was  going  on.  The  direct  and^  business-like  way  in  which  they  went 
a  1011  leii  woik,  the  deep  feeling  of  personal  ownership  and  personal 
responsibility  exhibited  witli  reference  to  the  care  of  their  material- 
the  personal  initiative  and  indepeudence  they  showed  in  housina  their 
insects  and  securing  proper  food  and  other  living  conditions  for'^them ; 
the  look  of  consternation  and  genuine  regret  when  they  "fliad  to  let  the 
crickets  go;”  the  intenseness  and  eagerness  exhibited  in  learnino-  to 
identity,  write  and  record  the  name  of  the  things  found ;  to  tell,  on"  the 
ilackboard  each  in  his  own  way,  of  the  things  experienced  and  things 
(  one,  and  the  final  working  over  of  all  of  these  individual  stories  for  the 
liere^*^'^^  making  out  of  the  total  the  final  grade  story  as  it  appears 

Now,  in  our  attempt  to  let  go  of  the  old  and  wornoiit  and  to  begin 
vith  the  new,  even  as  the  earth  in  this  springtime  has  let  go  of  the  old 
to  begin  with  the  new,  exhibiting  its  annual  faith  that  out  of  the  new 
something  better  will  come,  we  should  return  to  our  Jordons  our  Cham- 
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“Here  is  a  story  book  thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.” 
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berlams,  our  Osborns,  and  inquire  of  them  whether  it  was  through  sim¬ 
ilar  experiences,  led  by  the  lure  of  nature  herself,  supplemented  by 
roa  -minded,  intelligent,  sympathetic  teachers  and  companions,  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  percents,  college  admissions,  major  and  minor,  values 
(■yet  meeting  these  and  overcoming  all  when  occasion  required)*  bv 
acquiring,  accumulating,  organizing  personal  experiences  derived  first 
hand  from_  nature;  using  the  text  book  to  aid  in  “problem  solving,’’ 
but  never  in  problem  seeking;”  through  an  unconscious  faith  in  their 
to  formulate  and  work _  out  their  theories  and  hypotheses;  or 
whether  they  owe  it  to  the  tabloid  doses  administered  through  text  books 
laboratory  manuals,  lecture  notes,  and  major  and  minor  credits! 
whether  they  got  their  stimulus  from  the  desolating  influences  of  the 
class  and  lecture  room,  or  from  the  outside  world;  whether  it  was 
problems  found  in  the  open  that  they  took  to  the  laboratory  to  dissect 
or  whether  it  was  the  specimens  of  the  laboratory  which  sent  them  to 
nature;  whether  it  was  by  acquiring  mastery  of  the  then  existing  svs- 

1  "  ^heir  work,  or  whether  it 

was  the  lure  of  their  work,  and  need  of  organizing  their  aecumulatine- 
experiences,  which  forced  them  to  master  the  systems  of  the  sciences^ 
whether^it  was  an  uncontrollable  eagerness  to  find  out  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  what  crickets  eat’  by  watching  crickets,  or  whether  they  re- 
paired  to  the  library  and  their  entomology  for  the  answer?  ^ 

teacher  ^^a^^ 


And  nature,  the  good  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee. 

Saying:  “Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.” 


So  will  we  strive  to  guide  and  direct  the  children,  setting  them  free 
+  crowded  cells  of  school  rooms,  so  that  not  only  nature 

but  both  nature  and  society  may  take  the  children  upon  their  knees’ 
telling  not  only  the  great  story  of  nature  and  of  its  growth  but  the 
equally  ^eat  story  of  the  development  of  man  and  his  great  strucrgle  to 
secure  his  freedom  from  the  shaekels  of  ignorance  and  traditiom 


He  who  plants  an  oak  looks  forward  to  future  aap>?  nionto  * 

■ty.  Nothing  can  be  lees  selllsh  ' 


The  true  basis  ot  national  wealth  Is  not  gold,  but  wood.— Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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Pugh  School  Planting  Plan  foe  Peopertt — Scale:  One  Inch,  50  Feet. 

A.  Phelps  Wyman,  Assistant  Landscape  Gardener, 

University  of  Illinois — March,  1910. 

PLANTING  LIST. 

No. 

Spacing.  Plants. 

1  Ulmus  Americana  (American  Elm) .  21 

2  Ulmus  Campestris  (English  Elm) .  1 

3  Quercus  rubra  (Red  Oak) .  1 

4  Quercus  Macrocarpo  (Bur  Oak) .  1 

5  Quercus  palustris  (Pin  Oak) .  1 

6  Sorbus  aucuparia  (European  Mountain  Ash) .  5 

7  Betula  alba  pendula  (White  Weeping  Birch) .  2 

8  Pyrus  Bechtel  (Bechtel’s  flowering  Crab) .  3 

9  Acer  saccharum  (Sugar  Maple) .  13 

10  Ginkgo  biloba  (Maidenhair  Tree) .  3 

11  Aralia  spinosa  (Hercules  Club) .  1 

12  Populus  Italica  (Lombardy  Poplar) .  2 

13  Crataegus  Crus-qalli  (Cockspur  Thorn) .  4 

14  Catalpa  speciosa  . 2 

15  Prunus  padus  (European  Bird  Cherry) .  2 

16  Celtis  occidentalis  (Hackberry)  .  1 

1?  Liquid  amber  styraciflua  (Sweet  Gum) .  2 

18  Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata  (Cut  leaved  Alder) .  1 

19  Acer  ginnala  (Mountain  Maple) .  3 

20  Gymnocladus  Canadensis  (Kentucky  Coffee  Tree) .  1 

21  Fraxinus  Viridis  (Green  Ash) .  1 

22  Morus  alba  (Mulberry) .  1 

23  Juglans  nigra  (Black  Walnut) .  1 

24  Tilia  Americana  (Linden  or  Basswood) .  4 

25  Catalpa  Kaempferi  (Japanese  Catalpa) .  1 

26  Cercis  Canadensis  (Red  Bud) .  2 

27  Platanus  occidentalis  (Sycamore  or  Plane  Tree) .  1 

28  Lonicera  Tararica  (Tartarian  Honeysuckle) .  4  83 

29  Berberis  Thunberqii  (Japanese  Barberry) .  2  142 

30  Liqustrum  Reqellianum  (Regels  Privet) .  3  61 

31  Spirea  Van  Houttei  (Van  Houtteis  Spirea) .  4  47 

32  Viburnum  Opulus  (High  bush  Cranberry) .  4  74 

33  Rosa  Rubiglnosa  (Sweet  Briar  Roses) .  3  14 

34  Lonicera  Morrowi  (Morrows  Honeysuckle) .  4  36 

35  Hibiscus  Syriacus  (Althea  or  Rose  of  Sharon) .  4  51 

36  Liqustrum  Amurense  (Amar  Privet) .  4  93 

37  Aralia  Pentapbylla  (Five  leaved  Aralia) .  4  9 

38  Ribes  Aureum  (Missouri  Currant) .  7  14 

39  Deutzia  Lemoinei  (Lemoines  Deutzia) . . .  3  19 

40  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris  (Indian  Currant) .  2  34 

41  Viburnum  plicatum  (Japanese  Snowball) .  4  S3 

42  Forsythia  Fortune!  (Fortune’s  Golden  Bell) .  4  14 

43  Diervilla  rosea  (Weigela) .  4  17 

44  Baccharis  Halimifolia  (Groundsell  Tree) .  4  6 
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No. 

Spacing.  Plants. 

45  Berberis  Vulgaris  (Common  Barberry) .  4  27 

46  Sorbaria  Sorbifolia  (Ash  leaved  Spirea) .  4  10 

47  Liqustrum  Vulgaris  (Common  Privet) .  4  50 

48  Syringa  Josikaca  (Hungarian  Lilac) .  4  16 

49  Deutzia  Gracilis  (Dwarf  Deutzia) .  2  30 

50  Spirea  Prunifolia  (Bridal  wreath  spirea) .  4  19 

51  Amygdalus  Nana  (Flowering  Almond) .  3  8 

52  Syringa  vulgaris  (Common  Lilac) .  4  22 

53  Exocborda  Grandiflora  (Pearl  Bush) . 4  12 

54  Cornus  Siberica  (Red  Dogwood) .  4  13 

55  Philadelphus  coronarius  (Mock  Orange) .  4  17 

56  Sambucus  racemosa  (Red  Berried  Elder) .  4  11 

57  Rhamnus  franqula  (Alder  Buckthorn) .  4  41 

58  Corchorus  Japonicus  nanus  (Japanese  Globe  flower) .  2  14 

59  Syringa  Persica  (Persian  Lilac) .  4  24 

60  Forsythia  Suspensa  (Weeping  Golden  Bell) .  4  18 

61  Rhuscotinus  (Smoke  Bush) .  4  11 

62  Caragana  Arborescens  (Siberian  Pea  Tree) .  4  17 

63  Deutzia  (Pride  of  Rochester) .  4  16 

64  Symphoricarpus  Racemosus  (Snow  Berry)  .  3  19 

65  Chionanthus  Virginica  (White  Fringe) .  4  18 

66  Calyanthus  Floridus  (Sweet  scented  shrub) .  4  12 

67  Philadelphus  Lemoinei  (Hybrid  Mock  Orange)  .  4  14 

68  Cornus  Paniculata  (Gray  Dogwood) .  4  15 

69  Sambucus  laciniata  (Cut  leaved  Elder) .  4  13 

70  Spirea  Thunbergii  (Japanese  Spirea) .  3  35 

71  Deutzia  Crenata  (Rough  Leaved  Snowflower) .  4  2 


indicates  quantity  of  that  kind. 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND  PLANTING  OF 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

(A.  Phelps  Wyman,  Assistant  Landscape  Gardener,  University  of  Illinois.) 


There  is  education  in  environment  merely.  Neatness  and  order  speak 
for  themselves ;  interesting  objects  tell  their  stories  even  to  hasty  passers- 
by;  the  perception  of  beauty  itself  is  worth  more  than  all  the  lectures 
ever  written  about  it.  There  are  many  charming  school  grounds  in 
Illinois,  but  we  are  too  familiar  with  the  little  red  or  white  school 
house,  with  barren  surroundings,  at  the  corner  of  the  roads,  and  the 
factory-like  building  in  town.  Yet  out  of  them  are  supposed  to  come 
education,  refinement,  and  character. 

Functions. 

Beauty  and  interest  in  landscape  gardening  and  architecture  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  utility.  A  good  arrangement  of  grounds  means  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  use  and  possibilities.  They  have  functions  to  perform  in 
connection  with  the  building;  they  serve  as  play  grounds;  they  afford 
opportunity  for  nature  study ;  pictorially  arranged,  they  contribute  to 
refinement. 

Their  primary  use  is  to  supply  light  and  air  to  the  building.  Even 
in  a  congested  district  some  little  margin  is  given.  For  the  country 
school,  outside  woodsheds  and  outbuildings  must  be  provided  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  school  itself,  to  which  access  must  be  had. 

An  essential  to  child  life  is  play,  and  play  the  children  will,  whether 
means  are  provided  or  not.  If  there  is  no  opportunity  in  the  school 
yard,  they  will  do  so  in  the  street,  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  others 
and  acquiring  vicious  tendencies.  A  complete  school  yard  must  have 
play  grounds,  and  these  large  enough  that  there  will  be  no  tendency  to 
stray  from  them.  There  must  be  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls,  and  if  the  school  has  many  grades,  provision,  also,  for  the  smaller 
children. 

Opportunity  for  nature  study,  even  upon  small  grounds,  is  not  so 
limited  as  would  at  first  appear.  Any  piece  of  ground  will  provide 
plants,  whether  they  are  weeds  or  cultivated  kinds.  Even  weeds,  rightly 
studied,  have  their  interest.  No  place  is  entirely  without  birds,  in  their 
season,  and  bugs  are  everywhere.  The  opportunity  for  studying  ele¬ 
mentary  plant  growth,  however,  must  be  especially  provided  and  a 
cultivated  piece  of  ground  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
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To  treat  the  school  grounds  as  a  picture,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
necessities  named  above.  An  attractive  lawn  in  spaces  not  taken  for 
play,  with  trees  and  with  shrubbery  and  flowers  about  the  borders  and 
against  the  school  house,  gives  an  interest  and  does  not  interfere  with 
other  objects. 

The  different  elements,  therefore,  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished 
school  grounds  are :  the  school  house  and  its  related  outbuildings,  the 
play  grounds,  school  garden,  lawn,  and  plantings. 

First  Principles. 

The  first  essential,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  of  beauty, 
is  that  they  must  be  clean  in  all  respects,  free  from  litter,  with  well- 
mown  lawn,  well-tended  shrubbery  and  trees,  the  buildings  in  good  re¬ 
pair  and  well  painted,  and  no  ugly  unnecessary  things  obtruding. 

There  must  be  good  order;  everything  in  its  place  and  as  convenient 
as  it  can  be  located. 

There  must  be  design,  which  means  that  the  principal  lines,  forms 
and  colors  shall  make  a  picture.  The  first  principle  of  design  is  that 
the  arrangement  shall  be  simple  and  natural,  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail.  The  question  should  be  asked  constantly,  “How  can  I  simplify 
this  arrangement?” 


Location  of  Buildings. 

The  school  building  should  be  in  the  most  prominent  position,  the 
woodshed  in  the  back  ground.  The  buildings  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
leave  ample  space,  of  good  proportions,  for  the  play  grounds.  As  a  rule, 
in  small  grounds,  the  more  closely  the  primary  subdivisions  of  the 
property  come  to  being  rectangular,  the  more  convenient  they  will  be 
and  the  better  they  will  look.  If  there  is  a  variation  in  grades,  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  school  house  should  be  a  more  commanding  one. 
It  should  be  a  little  back  from  the  street,  but  convenient  to  it,  and  en¬ 
tered  from  the  street  without  crossing  the  play  grounds  or  school  garden. 
The  woodshed,  if  a  separate  structure,  should  be  placed  back  of  and  yet 
close  by  the  school  building,  severely  plain,  but  with  roof  lines  similar 
and  paralled  to  those  of  the  building,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  the  same 
material  and  color.  The  same  is  true  of  the  construction  of  the  out¬ 
buildings,  which  should  be  placed  far  apart,  in  unconspicuous  corners, 
where  they  may  be  screened. 

The  School  House. 

No  matter  how  much  work  is  put  upon  the  grounds,  they  cannot 
appear  their  best  unless  the  school  house  is  good  architecturally.  Archi¬ 
tects  are  discovering  how  much  beauty  lies  in  good  proportions  alone. 
Fortunately,  the  typical  country  school  house,  in  itself,  is  not  an  unat¬ 
tractive  object.  There  is  more  danger  in  gingerbread  construction  than 
in  plainness.  The  problem  is  more  often  one  of  neatness  and  environ¬ 
ment  than  of  the  design  of  the  building  itself.  A  suitable  architecture 
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is  one  of  good  and  simple  lines,  good  proportions  and  chaste  ornament. 
It  must  appear  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  its  use  and  of  the  conventional 
form  which  says  at  once  that  it  is  a  school  house. 


“This  looks  clean  and  inviting.” 


Eelation  Between  Building  and  Open  Spaces. 

There  should  be  a  proportion  between  the  building  and  adjacent 
areas.  An  open  space  gives  dignity  to  a  structure.  The  play  ground 
will  give  importance  from  that  direction.  The  more  the  school  house 
sets  back  from  the  street  the  more  important  the  building  will  be  there. 
The  other  two  margins  should  be  liberal.  Position  on  a  corner  lot  also 
gives  dignity. 


Drive  and  Walks. 

A  drive  on  school  property  is  usually  for  hauling,  and  if  so,  should 
be  given  the  least  amount  of  space  and  most  insignificant  location  and 
still  fulfill  its  purpose.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  direct,  with  no  apparent 
study  of  line,  except  to  avoid  awkwardness  and  angularity. 

The  walks  are  usually  straight  if  the  building  is  of  some  importance; 
but  if  placed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  street,  as  with  the  country 
school,  and  especially  if  it  does  not  open  directly  upon  the  street,  the 
walk  may  wind  slightly,  but  not  enough  to  lengthen  the  distance,  and 
with  the  fewest  curves  possible.  Such  a  walk  should  be  of  ample  width, 
but  not  wider  than  necessary,  of  a  substantial  material,  like  concrete 
or  brick  or  gravel,  should  start  from  the  door  without  making  an  angle 
and  leave  the  public  sidewalk  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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The  Play  Ground. 

The  play  ground  needs  a  good  ground  cover,  for  which  no  rule  can  be 
given,  because  there  is  so  large  a  difEerence  in  use  in  city  and  country. 
The  first  essential  is  that  it  be  clean.  With  small  city  grounds,  a  pave¬ 
ment  of  brick  or  concrete  is  necessarj'.  With  larger  grounds  gravel  may 
be  allowed.  In  the  country,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  grass  on 
the  play  ground  will  not  be  worn  out,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  turf. 
Bare  earth  and  consequent  mud  should  be  avoided.  This  means  that, 
while  the  ground  should  be  practically  level,  there  must  be  slope  enough 
to  carry  off  water.  In  fact,  the  fundamental  point  in  grading  is  the 
disposal  of  water  so  that  it  shall  neither  stand  and  dry  up,  nor  yet  flow 
away  so  quickly  as  to  carry  earth  away  with  it. 

The  simplest  form  of  nlay  ground  is  square  or  rectangular,  because 
most  compact  and  easiest  cared  for.  If  it  has  extra  corners,  they  are 
likely  to  become  tilled  with  trash  and  are  ugly. 

A  play  ground  may  be  ornamented  like  the  rest  of  the  property.  A 
lawn  is  beautiful  because  it  is  a  smooth,  clean,  uniform  surface.  The 
surface  of  the  play  ground  should  be  likewise,  whatever  the  material. 

Quite  as  important  is  the  nature  of  its  border.  Experience  shows  that 
space  may  be  taken  safely  for  a  margin  of  shrubbery  and  trees.  It  must 
be  straight  and  regular,  necessarily,  though  the  planting  inside  may  be 
irre.gular,  for  an  irregular  edge  to  a  small  play  ground  would  jut  awk¬ 
wardly  into  it;  and  since  gravel  or  brick  does  not  merge  as  naturally 
as  grass  into  the  green  of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  needs  a  sharp  geometrical 
line  for  its  margin.  Such  a  shrubbery  border  should  be  thick  and 
solid  enough  to  be  opaque  in  summer,  and  will  have  interest  in  winter. 
Six  to  ten  feet  is  wide  enough,  which  may  include  an  occasional  tree. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  grounds  are  so  spacious  that  these  rules 
do  not  apply.  There  is  such  a  one  of  considerable  acreage  in  ISTorthern 
Illinois  that  is  beautifullv  scattered  with  well-developed  trees  and  where 
narrow  artificial  limitations  seem  trifling.  It  is  only  where  space  is 
cramped  that  regular  and  artificial  lines  of  separation  need  be  made. 

Nature  Study. 

Provision  for  nature  study  has  become  a  necessity.  The  city  child  has 
no  other  opportunity  to  investigate  the  natural  objects  he  sees,  and 
most  cannot  grasp  the  first  law  of  plant  growth  unless  it  is  pointed  out 
to  them.  We  are  learning  to  study  the  things  that  are  part  of  daily  life 
for  discipline  and  enjoyment  and  perhaps  future  livelihood,  instead  of 
other  subjects,  of  value  to  the  deeper  student,  but  not  of  the  same  im¬ 
portance  to  the  average  person.  The  country  child  may  grow  up  in  the 
midst  of  rural  surroundings,  but  his  tendency  is  to  minimize  their  value 
and  meaning  or  to  grow  up  unconscious  of  them.  A  little  instruction 
will  open  his  eyes  to  wonders  of  which  he  would  otherwise  never  dream. 

IMuch  can  be  learned  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  ought  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  school  grounds,  but  for  investigation  into  the  first  principles 
of  plant  life,  a  little  cultivated  garden  is  needed,  where  plants  may  be 
grown  apart  from  any  wish  for  ornament.  This  means  an  area  in  some 
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corner  with  a  sunny  exposure,  a  good  soil  and  good  drainage.  Such 
a  little  vegetable  garden  may  be  rectangular  in  form,  because  easier 
managed  and  better  fitting  the  rest  of  the  property.  It  may  have  an 
ornamental  border,  too,  which  may  be  a  hedge  or  shrubs  irregularly 
planted,  or  both. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  garden,  beauty  and  good  order  are 
synonymous.  The  walk  may  be  straight  and  surround  the  garden,  except 
for  a  bed  around  the  margin,  or  it  may  pass  through  the  center.  The 
same  signs  of  good  order  will  give  a  charm  to  the  secondary  paths. 

Ornament. 

_  In  the  average  school  ground  not  much  space  will  be  left  after  pro¬ 
viding  play  ground,  garden  and  building  sites,  but  a  little  does  remain 
which  should  receive  the  highest  refinement  it  is  capable  of — the  space 
in  closest  connection  with  the  school  house  itself. 

The  Lawn. 

Ornament  consists  in  part  of  giving  a  good  quality  and  attractive 
surface  to  essential  objects.  A  lawn  is  the  most  attractive  surface  which 
can  be  given  to  the  soil  and  nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  it  as  spots  and 
marks  of  different  colors,  whether  womout  places  or  unrelated  flower 
beds.  Some  protection  to  the  lawn  may  be  necessary,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  natural  lines  upon  which  children  move  which  should 
be  put  into  a  hard  surface. 

Where  to  Plant. 

In  general  terms,  the  position  for  shrub  planting  is  against  the  school 
building  and  property  lines,  keeping  the  space  between  absolutely  un¬ 
broken.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  place  shrubbery  in  every  spa.ee  against  the 
building,  where  the  windows  permit  it.  ^^hth  the  modern  city  school 
building,  such  spaces  are  not  frequent,  and  since  the  windows  are  large 
and  come  practically  to  the  ground  line,  there  may  be  room  for  only  a 
single  small  shnrb  between  the  windows.  If  there  is  occasionally  room 
for  more,  so  much  the  better.  The  corners  should  be  planted  with  a 
group  of  the  largest  plants  the  space  will  permit,  and  may  extend  out 
from  the  building  somewhat  Iry  the  addition  of  smaller  kinds. 

It  will  occur  occasionally  that  without  destroying  the  simplicity  of 
the  lawn,  a  large  single  group  of  plants  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
windows,  but  far  enough  from  the  building  so  as  not  to  screen  the  base¬ 
ment  rooms  and  still  seem  a  part  of  the  building  when  seen  from  the 
street.  This  is  often  more  effective  than  placing  individual  plants  at 
each  Avindow  pier.  It  should  be  thick  enough  so  that  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  leaf  the  mass  will  be  solid  and  opaque,  or  at  least  not 
look  thin. 

Further  planting  will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  there  is  a  fence. 
If  there  is  none  and  the  space  is  small,  probably  no  other  planting  is 
needed.  But  if  a  fence  exists,  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  it  by  a  more  or 
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'An  open  space  with  banks  of  shrubs  and  vines. 
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less  continuous  shrubbery  border.  The  mass  should  be  of  considerable 
variety  and  of  a  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  lawn.  If  the 
space  is  narrow,  it  may  be  only  a  thin  line,  not  perfectly  straight,  but 
irregular,  perhaps  three  to  seven  feet  wide.  If  the  lawn  is  wider,  then 
a  heavier  mass  may  be  made,  even  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  planted  solid, 
but  irregularly  with  plants  about  four  feet  apart,  with  no  three  plants 
standing  in  a  straight  line. 

Ihe  planting  of  country  school  grounds  offers  a  greater  scope  for 
horticulture,  because  there  is  more  room  and  greater  opportunity  to 
make  plants  predominate.  Granting  there  is  ample  space,  there  ought 
to  be  two  or  three  trees  to  shade  the  building  when  the  sun  is  low.  They 
may  be  placed  fifteen  or  twenty-five  feet  from  the  building,  in  the  lawn ; 
for  trees  standing  as  specimens  at  some  distances  apart  do  not  interrupt 
and  spot  a  lawn  as  shrubs  and  flower  beds  do.  In  addition,  trees  may  be 
placed  freely  along  the  borders  inside  or  near  the  shrubbery,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  apart;  not  in  rows,  but  irregularly,  both  in  line  and  dis¬ 
tance,  so  as  to  represent  the  remnant  of  a  grove.  There  is  probably 
nothing  so  ugly  in  vegetation  in  the  country  as  a  straight  row  of  trees 
standing  in  the  open  landscape.  It  is  too  artificial.  Even  for  street 
trees  in  the  country  this  holds  true.  Lines  are  like  index  fingers — point¬ 
ing  at  something  worthy  of  attention,  and  when  no  such  object  exists, 
they  seem  unnecessary.  An  irregular  planting  is  more  in  keeping. 

Shrubbery  about  the  school  house  and  secondary  buildings  in  the 
country  may  be  planted  more  freely  than  in  the  city,  because  the  win¬ 
dows  permit  it.  In  fact,  the  woodshed  and  outbuildings  should  be 
thoroughly  screened.  Trees  placed  near  them  will  reduce  their  conspic¬ 
uousness,  since  the  profile  of  a  tree  will  be  more  conspicuous  than  the 
profile  of  the  roof  lines.  The  heaviest  planting  should  usually  be  at  the 
corners,  giving  support  to  the  building  and  projecting  out  from  it  more 
than  does  the  balance  of  the  planting,  which  should  be  of  smaller  plants. 
This  does  not  mean  that  planting  should  ever  interfere  with  free  circu¬ 
lation.  But  places  may  always  be  found  where  plants  may  grow  with¬ 
out  such  interference. 

A  heavy  shrubbery  planting  may  be  placed  on  the  borders,  making  a 
continuous  fence,  except  at  the  gates.  It  should  be  made  heaviest  at  the 
corners  and  next  to  the  entrances.  If  there  is  an  object  outside  which 
ought  to  be  concealed,  for  instance,  from  the  school  house  door,  the 
planting  may  be  heavier  in  that  direction.  If,  instead,  there  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  view  or  a  fine  tree,  the  planting  may  be  open  and  secondary  to  it. 


Views. 

Good  views  from  the  school  house  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  its 
landscape  scheme  and  the  building  and  grounds  related  to  them.  The 
charm  of  a  distant  view  depends  so  much  upon  its  foreground  that  the 
building  should  be  placed  so  that  the  best  part  of  the  school  grounds 
shall  be  between  it  and  the  view.  The  beauty  of  the  broad  and  seemingly 
monotonous  prairie  may  come  to  be  seen  and  felt  by  the  children  if 
suitable  provision  is  made  in  the  outlook  from  the  school  grounds.  An 
important  view  into  the  distance  should  predominate  over  everything 
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else,  and  all  the  ornament  of  a  place  made  secondary  to  it.  This  may  be 
done  with  the  expenditure  of  no  more  work,  or  even  less,  than  would 
ordinarily  be  required,  but  with  attention  to  these  few  essentials: 

Place  no  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  view,  except  as  it  may  overhang  it,  like 
the  arching  branches  of  an  elm. 

Place  on  either  side  of  such  a  view  strong  growing  trees  and  shrubbery 
for  a  frame,  and  to  conceal  extraneous  objects  which  may  mar  it. 

Eeduce  everything  to  its  greatest  simplicity. 

Specimens  oe  Boedeks. 

A  small  portion  of  the  planting,  especially  near  the  school  house,  may 
be  done  in  single  specimens.  Most  is  better  if  planted  in  irregular  bor¬ 
ders  and  with  a  number  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  together;  where  the 
border  is  broadest,  putting  in  the  large  growing  kinds;  and  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  spaces  the  smaller.  To  the  border  may  be  added  an  occasional 
small  tree,  like  the  Mountain  Ash,  to  give  a  more  irregular  sky  line, 
which  would  otherwise  appear  flat  and  monotonous. 

Places  eoe  Flowees  and  Vines. 

If  flow'ers  are  used  they  should  not  be  placed  in  beds  set  in  the  lawn, 
but  in  borders  two  or  three  feet  wide  in  front  of  the  shrubbery  and 
against  the  school  house.  Vines  may  be  grown  at  the  corners  or  about 
the  doorways  of  the  building,  or  on  trellises,  making  a  part  of  the  out¬ 
buildings  and  border  fences. 

Kinds  of  Plants. 

Consideration  may  now  be  given  to  the  kinds  of  plants  suitable  for  the 
purposes  named  above.  We  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  as  much 
for  the  study  of  hardy  plant  life,  and  for  their  power  to  attract  and 
shelter  birds,  as  for  ornament.  Happily  these  ideas  are  easily  harmon¬ 
ized.  There  need  be  no  distinction  between  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs 
for  school  yard  planting  and  for  private  places,  only  a  slight  difference  of 
arrangement. 


Sheubs. 

For  pure  ornament  there  is  no  shrub  so  beautiful  in  season  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  entire  year,  winter  and  summer,  as  the  Spirea  Van 
Houttei ;  of  compact  form,  slender  branches  and  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
white  flowers  in  May.  It  grows  about  five  feet  high  and  spreading. 

A  close  second,  but  smaller,  about  two  feet  high  and  hardy,  is  the 
Japanese  Barberry,  which  is  wide,  compact  and  bearing  clusters  of  red 
berries  sometimes  persisting  all  winter. 

Another  shrub  notable  for  its  red  berries,  but  growing  six  or  seven 
feet  high  and  succeeding  in  moist  or  shady  places  if  necessary,  is  the 
Highbush  Cranberry;  the  best  of  a  large  genus  of  American  shrubs,  the 
Viburnums,  all  of  which  are  suitable  for  shrubbery  planting;  most  of 
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them,  however,  not  particularly  showy,  but  useful  for  obscure  corners 
and  background  planting.  An  exception  is  the  double  form  of  the  Cran¬ 
berry,  the  Snowball.  Unfortunately  the  Snowball  has  its  insect  ene¬ 
mies,  but  may  be  replaced,  except  in  northern  Illinois — and  with  care 
even  there — by  the  Japanese  Snowball,  which  is  insect  free. 

The  Syringa,  or  Mock  Orange,  is  another  delightful  plant,  with  white 
flowers,  growing  high  and  coming  into  bloom  about  the  time  that  school 
closes. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Weigela,  except  that  its  pink  blossoms  appear 
a  little  earlier  and  it  does  not  grow  so  high. 

The  Forsythia  Fortunei,  six  feet  high,  comes  first  of  all,  with  yellow, 
bell-shaped  flowers. 

The  Honeysuckles  have  early  blooming  pink  flowers,  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  five  or  six  feet  high. 

Of  interest  botanically  is  the  Witch-Hazel,  whose  flowers  apjsear  in  the 
fall  just  before  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

The  Small  Wild  Eose  and  the  fragrant  Sweetbriar  may  find  a  place 
in  some  corner  not  too  conspicuous  and  delight  with  their  bright  flowers 
before  school  closes  and  their  red  hips  in  the  fall.  The  Rose  Eugosa, 
whose  leaves  are  thick  and  insect  free  and  flowers  and  hips  brilliant,  may 
receive  a  place  in  the  regular  shrubbery  border. 

The  native  Elders,  with  their  clusters  of  white  flowers,  are  charming 
in  June  and  conspicuous  with  their  red  or  black  berries  in  the  fall. 

The  Lilacs,  which  are  the  largest  of  the  shrubs,  may  be  used  and  a 
lesson  taught  the  children  at  the  same  time — the  attractiveness  of  flowers 
left  on  their  growing  stems  for  all  to  enjoy. 

Trees. 

Among  the  large  growing  trees  the  Elm  is  best  of  all;  the  American 
Linden  is  a  fine  variety;  the  Green  Ash,  attractive;  the  Sugar  Maple, 
good,  especially  in  the  fall;  but  the  Box  Elder,  Poplar  and  Cottonwood 
and  generally  the  Silver  Maple  are  to  be  avoided.  The  last  are  cheap 
looking  trees  and  too  easily  broken  down  to  be  allowed  upon  school 
grounds. 

Among  the  smaller  trees  are  the  Mountain  Ash,  with  red  berries  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  birds ;  and  the  native  and  English  Thorns,  beautiful,  both 
in  and  out  of  flower,  but  not  easily  transplanted.  The  Birch  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  used,  but  is  too  uncertain  in  transplanting  and  length  of  life 
to  be  more  than  experimented  with.  The  evergreens  are  omitted,  be¬ 
cause,  while  charming,  they  require  more  care  and  have  no  place  in 
towns  where  the  smoke  evil  exists  nor  upon  small  lots.  They  belong 
rightfully  to  the  country  as  a  part  of  a  large  planting. 

Vines. 

For  climbers  the  Climbing  Eose,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  is  to  be 
avoided  unless  sure  of  excellent  care.  The  Japanese  Clematis  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  kind  and  blooms  in  the  fall  as  school  opens.  In  Southern  Illinois 
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nothing  can  equal  the  Chinese  Wistaria.  The  Trumpet  flower  is  a  close 
second.  There  and  elsewhere  the  Woodbine,  Bittersweet,  HalTs  Honey¬ 
suckle  may  be  gro\m  with  freedom  on  wooden  buildings,  trellises  and 
fences  and  on  brick  buildings  the  Ehglemann’s  Woodbine  and  Boston 
Ivy,  the  last  two  being  “self  climbers”  and  needing  no  artificial  support. 

Hardy  Perennials. 

For  hardy  perennial  flowers,  the  Peony,  both  the  early  and  May  flow¬ 
ering  Tulip,  Daffodil,  Columbine,  Sweet  William,  German  Iris  and 
Oriental  Poppy  will  bloom  in  the  spring  school  season.  The  hardy  per¬ 
ennial  Asters,  late  Phlox,  Crimson  Eye,  Platycodon  and  hardy  Sun¬ 
flower  will  bloom  late  before  the  frosts  do  their  havoc.  To  this  list  may 
be  added  the  hardy  Chrysanthemum  and  Japanese  Anemone  in  Central 
and  Southern  Illinois. 


A  Planting  Plan. 

On  pages  48  and  49  is  a  planting  plan  for  Pugh  School  Grounds, 
Decatur,  Illinois.  Mr.  H  .C.  Schaub,  of  the  Decatur  Eeview,  who  ex¬ 
erted  a  large  influence  in  securing  and  planting  the  grounds,  writes 
about  them  as  follows: 

The  grounds,  as  originally  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education,  included 
eight  lots,  each  40x185  feet.  Across  a  sixteen  foot  alley  to  the  south  were 
eight  lots,  exactly  the  same  size,  that  were  used  for  many  years  by  children 
of  L_e  school  as  a  playground. 

That  section  of  the  ^  city  is  building  up  rapidly,  and  owners  of  the  lots 
prepared  to  build  on  them.  Persons  interested  in  the  school  suggested  to  the 
Board  of  Education  that  it  buy  these  lots  for  the  playground,  thus  making 
the  school  grounds  320x386  feet,  taking  in  the  alley.  The  Board  of  Education 
expressed  approval  of  the  plan,  but  said  that,  owing  to  an  increase  of  about 
$300,000  for  school  building  expenses  and  a  bond  issue  almost  to  the  limit, 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  consider  buying  the  property. 

An  energetic  Mothers’  Club  had  been  doing  much  in  the  school.  Through 
it  a  meeting  of  parents  of  pupils  was  called.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  were  invited  to  attend  and  the  whole  school  situation  was  talked 
over.  A  committee  of  parents  and  property  owners  was  appointed  to  devise 
ways  and  means.  It  got  options  on  all  the  lots,  in  some  cases  making  abso¬ 
lute  contracts  for  purchases.  In  this  way  building  projects  were  held  off 
and  in  about  a  year  the  Board  of  Education  took  over  the  whole  property. 

The  Decatur  Review  commissioned  A.  Phelps  Wyman,  a  Chicago  landscape 
architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  laying  out  the  playground  and  planting  the 
school  property.  The  planting  expense  was  undertaken  by  the  Mothers’  Club, 
which,  in  the  spring  of  1910,  expended  about  $j00  as  a  beginning.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  city  park  commissioners  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Mothers’  Club  in  many  ways,  financial  as  well  as  others. 
A  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking  was  due  to  the  enthusi¬ 
asm.  inspiration  and  intelligent  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  Miss 
Katherine  Hamilton. 

The  school  building  was  erected  before  the  purchase  of  the  second 
half  of  the  grounds.  Its  position  is  fortunate,  although  if  it  were  to  be 
built  again,  a  location  somewhat  farther  back  from  the  main  frontage 
would  make  it  more  effective,  without  a  loss  of  essentials.  It  might 
have  remained  as  near  the  side  street  as  now.  After  the  purchase  of 
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the  new  property  and  the  re-location  of  the 'alley,  the  problem  was  to 
subdivide  the  area  so  as  to  get  the  most  use  out  of  it,  and  that  being 
done,  to  ornament  it.  A  separation  is  made  between  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  school  building  and  play  grounds;  otherwise  all 
would  have  been  play  grounds  and  no  space  left  for  lawn.  A  lawn  was 
left  also  next  both  streets.  The  rest  explains  itself. 
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THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  NATURE. 

(Eliza  W.  Farnum  in  “Life  in  Prairie  Land.”) 


Oil,  1  love  nature !  The  old  world,  burdened  as  it  is  with  the  sublime 
and  excjuisite  products  of  human  energy,  enveloped  as  it  is  with  the 
associations  of  tumultuous  ages,  and  glorified  with  the  light  of  mighty 
minds,  is  interesting.  It  tells  many  a  tale  to  subdue  and  to  enkindle  the 
soul;  it  opens  many  a  volume  to  delight,  to  astonish,  to  agonize.  It 
offers  a  continual  spectacle  of  warning,  exhortation  and  instruction  to 
him  who  Avill  gaze  thereon.  Wiser  heads  may  prefer  this,  but  give  me 
the  free,  untrodden  empire  of  nature!  Give  me  her  piled  cliffs,  her 
forest  aisles,  her  chant  of  rushing  winds  and  waters,  her  untrained  song¬ 
sters,  her  exquisite  forms  and  hues  of  beauty,  and  I  will  ask  no  other. 
The  lofty  edifices  which  art,  directed  by  the  religious  feelings,  has 
wrought  and  piled,  may  waken  devotion  in  others,  but  my  cathedral 
should  be  the  overhanging  cliff,  my  temple  the  eloquent  shades.  My 
worship  is  kindled  by  these  into  far  more  intense  life  than  by  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  human  power.  Living  much  with  nature,  makes  me  wiser, 
better,  purer,  and,  therefore,  happier. 

When  I  hear  mothers,  who  have  come  from  cities  to  this  glorious 
country,  regretting  the  change  on  account  of  their  children,  I  long  to 
lead  them  forth,  and  show  them  the  magnificence  in  which  they  may 
revel  here.  Feeble  minds,  that  can  compare  the  puny  works  of  man 
to  those  of  his  Maker !  I  could  better  educate  a  child  here,  with  the 
great  volume  of  nature  to  expound  to  him,  than  in  the  pent  city,  with 
all  its  dusty  libraries  and  elaborate  preparations.  I  could  draw  his  soul 
upward  ;  I  could  purify  his  aspirations ;  I  could  instill  the  love  of  en¬ 
joying  and  creating  beauty ;  I  could  teach  him  those  great  truths  which 
ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  education,  better  here,  alone  with 
nature,  with  a  few  choice  books,  and  enough  of  society  to  call  out  the 
natural  affections,  than  the  most  learned  professor  could,  shut  in  his 
cloister.  I  count  knowledge  of  things  as  they  exist :  I  count  a  high 
reverence  for  the  right ;  a  strong  reliance  on  truth ;  just  perceptions  of 
duty :  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  harmonious,  which  God  has 
created  around  us,  and  a  profound  adoration  of  Him,  superior  to  the 
gross  ideas,  related  in  the  languages  of  nations  long  extinct,  to  their 
corrupt  mythology,  their  feeble  attempts  in  science,  their  sanguinary 
wars.  I  would  rather  my  son  spent  years  roaming  among  the  sublime 
solitudes  of  the  mountains  and  plains,  studying  the  secret  labors  of 
nature  and  her  grand  and  beautiful  productions,  the  Bible  his  only 
book,  than  the  same  length  of  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  or  Latin  tongue. 
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A  BIRD  LOVER’S  LETTER. 


Dear  Teachers  and  Children: 

As  each  year  brings  new  birds  to  our  woods  and  fields,  so  each  year 
brings  new  children  to  our  schools  to  be  taught  to  know  and  value  them 
and  new  teachers  who  need  help  to  teach  the  lessons  needed. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  Audubon  Society  comes  year  by  year  offering  its 
help  to  our  Illinois  teachers  in  training  the  children  of  our  State  to 
“act  well  their  parts”  in  the  great  work  of  conservation. 

Teachers  and  children  need  to  learn  the  value  of  the  birds  from  the 
economic  standpoint.  They  need  to  learn  their  beauty  of  color  and  song 
and  flight,  their  habits  and  character ;  they  need  the  lessons  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  and  accurate  observation  that  should  come  from 
bird  study  and  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  the  country  need 
to  enrich  their  lives  with  this  new  and  beautiful  interest.  When  we 
learn  to  see  and  understand  the  wonderful  and  varied  aspects  of  nature, 
the  “call  of  the  city”  will  lose  its  power  and  the  country  its  “dullness.” 

As  helps  in  this  work,  the  Audubon  Society  offers  its  two  typewritten 
lectures — one  on  birds  in  general,  one  on  the  more  common  birds  of 
Illinois.  These  are  illustrated  by  many  lantern  slides,  but  we  do  not 
supply  the  lantern.  The  expense  incurred  is  the  express  to  and  from 
Chicago  and  the  replacement  of  broken  slides. 

We  also  have  four  libraries  of  twelve  books  each  and  five  (duplicate) 
sets  of  mounted  bird  pictures.  These  can  be  kept  for  three  or  four 
weeks  by  a  school  and  the  expense  is  the  payment  of  the  express  one 
way.  That  is  from  the  point  from  which  shijoment  is  made.  Libraries, 
pictures  and  lectures  are  to  be  had  from  Miss  M.  G.  Bunnell,  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Chicago.  Teachers  wishing  help  in  the  identification  of 
birds  can  write  to  Mr.  B.  T.  Gault,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois.  Effort  should 
be  made  to  describe  the  bird  accurately.  Junior  membership  is  free. 
The  Audubon  buttons  cost  two  cents  each.  These  can  be  had  from  the 
State  secretary,  from  whom,  also,  anj'  Illinois  teacher  can  obtain,  on 
application,  twenty  leaflets  giving  much  instruction  about  birds.  The 
secretary  is  also  glad  to  give  any  information  or  advice  in  her  power. 

It  is  suggested  that  schools  form  Junior  Audubon  Societies  that  shall 
study  birds  and  tr}^  to  form  collections — never  of  eggs  and  birds — but  of 
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During  the  cold,  food  should  be  tied  to  the  trees.' 
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j  ’  tha  when  possible,  a  portion  of  the  school  yard  shall 

be  made  a  cozy  corner  ’  for  the  birds,  where  fruit-bearing  treL,  shrubs 
and  vines  shall  be  planted  and  food  and  water  suppliel 

be  tied  to  H  of  fll  during  snowy  weather,  food  should 

be  tied  to  trees  and  scattered  on  the  bare  spots  on  the  ground.  It  should 

birds  nSer  should  learn  what  the  different 

notLfen^v  (which  generally  means  bread  crumbs)  are 

aten  by  all  birds.  Suet,  scraps  of  meat,  broken  grain,  sweepings 
rom  com  cribs  and  barns,  nuts,  sunflower  seeds,  etc.,  are  all  good  ^ 

sec?eter^M/^^T’  can  be  had  from  the  Wisconsin 

Z  f  o.  1  ^"^^ors,  1720  Vilas  street,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 

sin  and  costs  25  cents  a  year.  “Bird  Lore,”  $1.00  a  pear  is  published 

taraPennsylZia  ^  ^o.,  Harris- 

Children  are  generally  lovers  of  out-door  life  and  of  its  little  wild 
creatures,  but  are  ignorant,  and,  therefore,  often  cruel.  They  should  be 
taught  that  the  interest  and  beauty  and  value  of  the  bird  ceales  with  it« 

beinZha™  Zms  ° 

Trained  to  observe  and  protect  our  birds,  they  can  become  a  real 
power  in  the  preservation  of  this  great  asset  of  our  State  and  country. 

(Miss)  Mary  Drummond, 

Spring  Lana,  Lake  Forest.  Andubon  Society. 
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HOW  ONE  SCHOOL  MADE  BIRD  HOUSES. 

(By  John  D.  Haney,  P.  S.  5  Bronx,  New  York  City.) 


Under  the  stimulus  of  suggestion  from  principal  and  teacher,  the 
boys  of  Public  School  5,  Bronx,  New  York  City,  became,  last  term, 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  making  bird  boxes  or  bird  houses. 
They  realized  at  once  the  very  real  character  of  the  exercise,  and  the 
chance  of  putting  their  handiwork  actually  to  use  in  their  own  back¬ 
yards  and  open  spaces  around  their  houses,  for  the  Bronx  is  still  a  part 
of  the  city  that  boasts  of  open  lots  and  haunts  of  Wren  and  Blue  Jay. 

For  those  that  wanted  to  make  illustrations  instead  of  houses,  or  for 
those  that  wanted  to  make  both,  the  teacher  projected  the  making  of 
posters,  to  announce  the  special  exercises  that  the  school  would  hold  on 

Audubon’s  birthday  as  a  bird 
day;  and  these,  along  with  the 
houses  themselves,  became  part 
of  the  exhibit  for  Audubon  Day. 

The  houses  were  made  hy  the 
pupils  when  out  of  school,  and 
from  material  that  they  supplied 
themselves.  The  school,  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  shop  or  adequate  appliances 
for  the  work,  and  having  no  lum¬ 
ber  for  the  construction,  could 
give  the  boys  little  in  way  of 
encouragement,  except  the  spirit 
of  the  aim  and  the  desire  to 
“make  something.”  But  this  was 
sufficient.  The  teacher  secured 
the  pamphlets  from  the  Audubon 
Society,  and  copies  of  Bird-Lore, 
that  gave  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  houses,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  birds  with  the  circu¬ 
lars  telling  of  their  habitat  and 
customs.  The  boys  made  a  study 
of  these  data,  and  tried  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  themselves  what  kind  of 
house  would  do  for  what  kind  of 
‘We  furnish  the  home,  you  do  the  rest."  bird.  They  were  not  always  sue- 
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cessful  in  this,  because  the  real  bird  was  not  present  to  be  investigated; 
but  with  the  stuffed  and  mounted  specimens  from  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  with  whatever  information  could  be  gleaned  from 
such  books  as  those  of  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  Chapman,  Beebe,  Wright, 
etc.,  they  made  a  start. 

They  were  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  which  was 
open  to  all  of  the  higher  grades,  to  make  working  drawings  of  what  they 
intended  to  construct  before  they  Avent  about  their  other  task.  This 
was  done  partly  so  that  the  Avork  might  count  as  an  exercise  with  a  real 
aim  in  working  draAving  (too  often  an  uninteresting  draAving),  and 
as  an  assurance  that  there  Avould  be  no  getting  of  a  house  that  Avould 
be  a  palpable  misfit  for  the  occupant  in  aaTosc  interests  it  was  being 
made. 

The  boys  proved  to  be  tremendously  engrossed  Avith  their  Avork,  and 
made  their  houses  eagerly,  and  sometimes  over  more  than  once,  in  order 
to  get  a  result  that  satisfied  them.  They  sought,  and  secured  Avith  rea¬ 
sonable  success,  the  rustic  appear¬ 
ance,  and  they  wrought  out  of 
unpromising  materials,  such  as  old 
soap-boxes,  miles  too  large,  neat 
and  satisfying  effects. 

They  kept  in  mind  that  a  good 
bird-house  does  not  necessarily  look 
like  a  house  for  human  habitation, 
and  that  sometimes  the  less  like  a 
real  “house”  the  bird-house  looks, 
the  better  bird-house  it  may  be. 

They  inclined  the  roof  to  keep  the 
rain  from  soaking  through,  they 
studied  the  location  of  the  perch, 
and  they  considered  the  problem  of 
the  pestiferous  cat  and  the  English 
Sparrow.  They  pored  over  the 
problem  of  the  size  of  the  hole  for 
an  entrance,  and  they  devised 
clever  doors  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
house,  after  the  tenants  had  left  it. 

Public  School  5  is  a  small  school, 
as  schools  go  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  so  that  not  more  than 
five  classes  of  about  forty  each  were  involved  in  the  making  of  the 
posters  and  houses.  The  Avork  Avas  Avholly  voluntary,  and  was  done 
mainly  after  school  and  at  home.  It  served  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
conservation  of  our  native  birds,  and  to  lead  in  some  small  way,  at 
least,  to  the  observation  of  bird  ways  and  the  function  of  the  bird  in 
the  life  of  the  community. — From  Bird  Lore. 
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Homes  for  the  homeless. 
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POEMS  BY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


The  attempt  to  make  a  stanza  of  poetry  may  not  seem  as  practical  a 
thing  as  to  make  a  bird  box,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  children  who 
expressed  their  thought  and  feeling  in  these  little  lines  got  as  much  joy 
and  as  much  power  out  of  it  as  did  the  boys  who  made  the  bird  boxes 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  article.  All  of  the  lines  printed  under  this 
head  were  composed  by  children  in  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago. 


Spring. 

Spring  has  come,  spring  is  here, 

And  the  summer  days  are  near; 

Now  the  children  have  no  fear 
Who  were  cold  and  hungry. 

Spring,  ’tis  you  I  love; 

Your  soft  breeze  is  as  the  coo  of  a  cove 
And  song  of  bird  high  above; 

Yes,  you.  Spring,  I  love. 

Frances  Curry,  Second  Grade. 


Third-Grade  Pupils. 

The  stars  are  shining  in  the  sky; 

The  birds  no  more  today  will  fly. 

For  now  ’tis  time  to  go  to  bed. 

And  children  from  their  play  have  fled. 

*  *  * 

When  summer  comes  the  birds  will  sing. 
The  flowers  will  bloom  and  lily  bells  ring. 

*  *  * 

“Oh,  you  have  such  a  sweet  perfume,” 
Said  a  little  girl  one  day. 

To  a  sweet  and  tender  violet 
That  grew  along  the  way. 

“Don’t  pick,”  said  the  violet, 

“I  am  too  weak  and  small. 

There  are  many  other  flowers 
That  grow  so  strong  and  tall.” 
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Spring  Is  here/ 
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Class  Poems  of  Third  Grade. 

(Class  working  together.) 

The  flowers  bloom, 

Their  sweet  perfume 

Fills  all  the  air  with  fragrance; 

The  birds  they  sing, 

And  joy  will  bring. 

And  appies  come  in  abundance. 

*  *  * 

The  flowers  and  grass  begin  to  grow; 
The  winter  is  gone,  with  all  its  snow — 
’Tis  springtime,  glorious  springtime! 
The  birds  they  sing,  and  joy  will  bring. 
And  bees  hum  here  and  there — 

’Tis  springtime,  glorious  springtime! 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Once  the  sweet  and  fresh  spring  dew 
Fell  on  a  pretty  violet  blue. 

And  said;  “Wake  up,  sweet  violet  dear; 
’Tis  time  to  bloom,  for  spring  is  near.’’ 


Jack  Frost. 

On  mountains  high. 

In  valleys  low. 

You  see  Jack  Frost 
Where’er  you  go. 

He  tingles  our  fingers. 

He  tingles  our  toes. 

He  pinches  our  cheeks. 

He  pinches  our  nose. 

When  to  bed  we  have  gone 
On  a  cold  winter’s  night, 

He  paints  on  the  window 
A  beautiful  sight. 

His  eyes  they  shine 
Like  diamonds  bright 
And  glisten  through 
The  dark  of  night. 

Wanda  Meyerling,  Fourth  Grade. 
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To  A  Sparrow. 

O  little  chirping  sparrow, 

Thou  art  with  us  all  the  year; 

However  bleak  the  weather  be, 

Thou  dost  not  cold  days  fear. 

In  the  cold  and  dreary  winter. 

When  other  birds  are  gone. 

We  can  see  thee  in  the  tree  top 
And  hear  thy  chirping  song. 

Thou  art  so  very  tiny. 

In  thy  dull  coat  of  gray; 

Thy  happy,  gladsome  little  chirp 
Doth  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

Allen  Dearborn,  Seventh  Grade. 


To  A  Nightingale. 

O  nightingale,  voice  of  the  forest. 

Hast  thou  aught  of  pride  or  of  fear? 

Thy  music  on  dull  earth  thou  pourest 
And  sing’st  to  thy  mate  so  dear. 

Thy  song  is  the  voice  of  the  forest. 

As  the  skylark’s  is  that  of  the  air; 

The  lark  in  the  open  air  soarest. 

While  thou  sing’st  in  forest  rare. 

At  night,  when  all  wild  things  are  stillest 
And  all  have  retired  to  rest, 

The  world  with  thy  music  thou  flllest. 

And  sing’st  to  thy  babes  in  the  nest. 

Sophie  Undelman.  Seventh  Grade. 


The  Skylark. 

O  beauteous  songster  of  the  sky. 

We  listen  to  your  sacred  lay 
In  the  fragrant  meadow  as  you  pass  by, 

Singing  the  summer  hours  away. 

More  handsome  than  the  butterfly. 

With  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  people  stop  their  labor. 

Your  sweet,  sweet  song  to  hear. 

At  morn  from  out  the  soft,  green  grass 
You  soar,  to  serenade  on  high. 

For  Saxon  youth  or  pretty  lass 
To  hear  as  they  pass  by. 

Vincent  Bliss,  Seventh  Grade. 
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To  A  Robin. 

Dear  little  robin,  with  thy  breast  of  red. 

Tell  me,  where  hast  thou  been  so  long? 

Oh,  where  hast  thou  made  thy  snug  little  bed? 

To  whom  hast  thou  sung  thy  song? 

How  do  we  know  glad  spring  is  here, 

O  robin  redbreast  gay? 

Because  thou  hast  come  with  thy  song  of  cheer 
To  glorify  each  day. 

Hither  and  thither  from  tree  to  tree 
Thou  merrily  flyest  to  and  fro. 

As  thoroughly  happy,  well  and  free 
As  any  child  on  the  ground  below. 

Margaret  AM,  Seventh  Grade. 


The  Spring. 

Spring  is  here.  Spring  is  here. 

Birds  are  singing, 

Flowers  springing. 

Children’s  voices  full  of  cheer. 

Robin  dear,  robin  dear. 

While  you’re  flying. 

New  air  trying. 

Sing  a  song  of  cheer. 

Bluebirds  come,  bluebirds  come. 

Join  the  thrushes. 

Add  glad  gushes 
To  Spring’s  merry  hum. 

Louis  Chapskj/,  Seventh  Grade. 
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The  Robin. 

I. 

Far  up  among  the  branches 
Of  yonder  cherry  tree 
A  flood  of  rapture  poureth  forth, 

A  bright  red  breast  we  see. 

II. 

Where  wast  thou  through  the  winter  long? 

This  land  was  cold  and  bare. 

Where  didst  thou  pour  thy  sweetest  song? 

What  was  thy  shelter  there? 

III. 

O  welcome,  robin  redbreast. 

Thou  art  the  sign  of  spring; 

When  thou  appearest  in  thy  nest 
My  heart  for  joy  doth  sing. 

Marion  Dwight,  Seventh  Grade. 


Sweet  Violet. 

I. 

In  a  mossy,  leafy  nook. 

By  a  sky  reflecting  brook. 

Hiding  midst  tall  grass,  leaves,  vines. 

Modestly  grows  violet. 

II. 

Birds  soar  over  her  blue  head. 

Mossy  banks  her  dainty  bed; 

Fairy  bells  their  silvery  chimes 
Ring  to  please  sweet  violet. 

III. 

Breezes  kiss  her  little  head; 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  she  said: 

“Oh,  hide  me  from  the  world’s  bright  glare!” 

Humble  little  violet. 

IV. 

O  dear  one  of  beauteous  hue, 

Who’d  harm  so  fair  a  flower  as  you? 

I’ll  leave  you  in  the  woodland  shade, 

Fragrant,  wee,  sweet  violet. 

Grace  Hittekemer,  Eighth  Grade. 
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To  THE  Lily-of-the-Vallet. 

I. 

O  lily  sweet,  with  mantle  green, 

I  see  you  smiling  every  day; 

The  field  and  vale  you  try,  I  ween. 

To  deck  with  flowers  bright  and  gay. 

II. 

0  lily  sweet,  on  slender  stem, 

The  breezes  kiss  your  petals  gay; 

You  give  your  fragrance  rare  to  them. 

They  scatter  it  where’er  they  may. 

III. 

0  lily  sweet,  so  like  a  bell. 

With  snowy  robe  of  purest  white; 

All  other  flowers  you  do  excel, 

Your  coming  gives  me  great  delight! 

IV. 

O  lily  sweet,  in  cape  of  white. 

Your  smiles  and  nods  I  would  were  mine; 

You  cheer  the  world  with  all  your  might 
And  stand  serene  through  rain  or  shine. 

Edna  Heyman,  Eighth  Grade. 


I 

The  Beook. 

I. 

The  little  brook  flows  towards  the  sea, 

Its  waters  babbling  joyously; 

On  either  side  are  fragrant  flowers. 

Peeping  from  out  their  leafy  bowers. 

II. 

Each  flower  dips  its  pretty  head 
Of  rainbow  colors,  blue  or  red, 

Into  the  babbling  brooklet  gay 
As  it  softly  sings  its  joyful  lay. 

III. 

Now  comes  the  redbreast  on  the  brink. 

His  plumes  to  cool  and  get  a  drink. 

Down  jump  the  squirrel  and  rabbit  gay 
To  the  sparkling  stream  in  frolic  and  play. 

IV. 

The  brook  still  sings  its  happy  song, 

As  hamlets  rise  its  banks  along. 

And  still  gives  help  to  flower  and  tree; 

To  all  it  doth  touch  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

V. 

O  brooklet,  flowing  onward  still. 

Past  fragrant  flowers,  a  splashy  rill. 

What  power  has  been  given  thee! 

What  joy  thou  bring’st  on  thy  way  to  the  sea! 

Sidney  Marks,  Eighth  Grade. 
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Good  breeding,  good  manners,  and  good  friends. 
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The  Birds. 

I. 

’Tis  spring  and  birds  are  here  again, 

Who  blithely  carol  forth  their  lay; 

Bach  morn  they  swell  their  warbling  throats 
To  greet  the  new,  the  budding  day. 

II. 

The  robin  on  a  topmost  spray. 

With  breast  of  red  and  coat  of  brown. 

Sings  gaily  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

A  song  no  care  can  drown. 

III. 

The  bluebird  flitting  here  and  there. 

With  flash  of  color  and  hurst  of  song. 

Sings  of  a  mossy  nest  so  rare. 

On  which  the  sun  shines  all  day  long. 

IV. 

The  meadow  lark,  with  song  so  sweet. 

Soars  toward  the  vaulted  sky  and  sings 

A  lay  that  thrills  with  joyousness 
And  to  our  hearts  great  pleasure  brings. 

V. 

With  carols  sweet  as  silver  chimes, 

O  birds,  ye  heralds  of  the  spring. 

What  harmony  to  us  you  bring. 

And  gladness  in  our  darkest  times. 

Herhert  Wilson,  Eighth  Grade. 


A  Hangover  Eobin. 

Eiverside,  Illinois,  January  13. —  (Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
January  3rd  a  bird  flew  up  from  the  shelter  of  my  house  and  with  a 
familiar  sound  alighted  on  a  bush  just  across  the  driveway.  And  there 
sat  a  big,  fat  American  robin,  apparently  as  happy  as  he  could  be,  de¬ 
spite  the  zero  weather.  We  put  food  out  for  him  and  watched  him 
around  the  house  all  day,  hoping  he  would  stay,  but  next  day  he  was 
gone.  Eobins  that  are  hereabouts  now  are  probably  not  migrating  from 
the  South,  but  are  staying  here  all  winter,  as  occasionally  they  do,  along 
with  the  ten  other  kinds  of  birds  I  have  seen  since  January  1st. 

A  Nature  Lover. 

What  were  the  “ten  other  kinds  of  birds”  which  “Nature  Lover”  saw  ? 
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PLANTING  TREES  ON  THE  PRAIRIE  IN  1837. 

(Eliza  Farnum,  “Life  in  Prairie  Land.”) 


Another  and  a  still  more  delightful  task  to  the  person  of  taste  is  set¬ 
ting  out  trees.  Early  in  the  spring  you  will  see  an  occasional  wagon, 
laden  with  the  3’oung  members  of  the  forest,  going  to  some  cheerful  look¬ 
ing  farm  or  rolling  into  the  village  with  its  choice  cargo  for  the  public 
grounds.  In  the  season  of  which  I  am  now  writing  the  square  of  our 
little  town  was  surrounded  and  man}’  j^rivate  grounds  were  similarly 
ornamented  with  them.  Xo  enterprise,  public  or  private,  produces  more 
chaste  and  unselfish  joy  than  this.  Everybody  loves  trees  and  everv  one 
feels  a  thrill  of  gratitude  toward  the  man  whom  they  see  planting  one. 
A  tree  is  unlike  any  other  ornament.  Though  set  on  private  propertv,  it 


“Fortj'-four  years  ago  these  trees  were  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  prairie  region 
of  Illinois.  The  grandchildren  of  the  man  who  planted  them  now  play  beneath 
their  shade.” 

is  a  public  blessing.  It  is  not  like  a  piece  of  statuary  or  painting,  accessi¬ 
ble  only  to  the  few.  Its  beauty  may  be  seen,  its  glory  appreciated  by  all. 
But  not  for  this  alone  is  it  prized.  Every  leaf  laden  bough  that  dances 
before  a  prairie  house  invites  the  merry  songsters  of  the  woodlands  to 
come  out  and  cheer  its  inmates.  And  the  rapid  growth  which  the  locust, 
cottonwood,  aspen  and  some  other  species  have  in  the  strong  soil  leaves  no 
excuse  for  living  long  in  a  treeless  and  birdless  home.  While  the  more 
beautiful  and  stately  specimens  are  coming  forward,  these  will  give  the 
boboTink,  brown  thrasher,  robin,  whippoorwill,  etc.,  ample  encouragement 
to  visit  you.  They  will  not  come  without  them. 
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A  FEW  POINTERS  ON  PLANTING  TREES. 


1.  Trees  are  best  when  nursery  grown. 

2.  Trees  transplanted  from  the  woods  should  be  seedlings. 

3.  A  tree  two  inches  in  diameter  measured  one  foot  from  the  ground 

is  large  enough. 

4.  Trees  should  have  a  compact  root  system,  straight  main  trunk  and 

well  balanced  top. 

5.  The  lower  branches  should  be  trimmed  to  a  height  of  seven  feet 

from  the  ground. 

6.  Trees  should  be  free  from  fungus  and  insect  diseases. 

7.  Tree  holes  should  be  larger  than  required  by  the  root  system. 

8.  Trees  should  be  planted  with  as  large  a  root  system  as  possible. 

9.  Prevent  drying,  sunburn  or  freezing  of  exposed  roots. 

10.  Plant  the  tree  at  the  same  depth  and  exposure  as  it  formerly  stood. 

11.  Trim  off  all  torn  and  broken  roots  and  branches  with  sharp  primer 

before  planting. 

12.  Plant  no  trees  closer  than  twenty-five  feet. 

13.  Arrange  the  roots  to  spread  naturally  in  loose  soil. 

14.  Tamp  the  soil  well  about  the  roots. 

15.  Water  the  young  tree  freely,  especially  during  June,  July  and 

August,  with  one  or  two  thorough  waterings  c'ach  week. 

Ifi.  Keep  the  soil  cultivated  around  young  trees. 

1 7.  A  serviceable  and  strong  tree  guard  should  be  placed  around  the 
tree. 

J.  H.  Prost,  City  Forester,  Chicago. 


— 6  A  D 
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The  Planting  of  the  tree, 
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TREE  GROWING  AND  CHILD  GROWING. 

(I.  B.  Meyers,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.) 


While  planting  these  trees,  with  a  full  faith  in  that  what  they  will 
yield  in  later  life,  in  the  way  of  sturdiness  of  trunk,  spread  of  branch, 
beauty  of  foliage  and  flower,  sweetness  of  fruit,  will  not  be  determined 
by  what  we  are  doing  for  it  now,  but  by  what  it  shall  evolve  according 
to  its  nature  out  of  the  raw  materials  which  it  finds  in  soil,  moisture, 
air,  under  the  influence  of  temperature  and  sunlight  aided  by  our  nur¬ 
turing  care.  In  this  spring  time  and  seed  time,  with  the  deadening  in¬ 
fluences  of  involution  and  suppression  still  fresh  in  our  memories;  with 
a  knowledge  of  how  death  and  decay  stalks  abroad  when  growth  once 
ceases;  with  a  chance  to  get  a  clearer  understanding  of  conditions  for 
growth  than  ever  before;  while  performing  these  tree  planting  cere¬ 
monies,  and  by  so  doing  exhibiting  faith  that  through  growth,  through 
the  evolution  of  every  seed  and  bud,  under  the  softening  influence  of 
sunshine,  all  this  lost  freshness  and  gladness  will  soon  again  be  abroad 
in  the  land.  At  this  period,  while  still  strong  in  the  faith,  shall  not  we 
as  teachers  of  children  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  work  of  education  by 
following  the  example  set  us  by  this  great  natural  growth  process? 
Shall  we  not  vow  to  stop  our  methods  of  “cramming”  and  try  out  the 
unfolding  process?  Shall  we  not  make  a  vow  to  cease  once  for  all, 
this  forcing  of  homeopathic  doses  of  de-naturized  science  down  the 
throats  of  babes;  cease  believing,  in  the  face  of  all  our  past  failures,  that 
this  will  ever  educate  ?  Shall  we  not  recognize,  once  for  all,  that  great¬ 
ness  is  not  bom  of  science,  but  science  of  greatness  ?  Science  is  growth 
rendered  static.  It  never  evolved  or  produced  anything.  It  is  human 
growth  that  has  evolved,  and  is  still  evolving  it  all.  Let  us  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  not  by  the  re-absorption  of  the  old  bark  and  twigs  and 
leaves  of  last  year’s  plants  that  our  tree  will  grow,  but  by  working  over 
the  raw  materials  of  earth  and  air  and  moisture;  and  that  whatever  it 
gets  from  the  work  of  other  plants  will  be  in  what  other  plants  did  in 
enriching  the  soil,  rendering  the  soil  stable  and  conserving  moisture ; 
and  that  what  they  give  of  their  dead  selves  will  only  be  accepted  after  it 
has  become  disorganized  and  gone  back  to  earth  and  air. 

'  Shall  we  not  treat  the  children  with  the  same  open  mindedness  as  we 
shall  our  tree?  If  our  tree,  brought  from  its  natural  setting,  does  not 
continue  its  vigorous,  sturdy  growth;  if  it  droops  and  lags,  we  will  not 
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A  sod  school  house  on  the  treeless  plains  of  Kansas. 
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[Remark — Nature  is  the  great  tree  planter.  Here  are  two  school  houses  which 
the  Great  Planter  has  treated  very  differently.  Who  is  able  to  estimate  the  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  the  children  in  these  school  buildings  on  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  growth  outside.] 
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blame  the  tree,  but  we  will  look  to  the  weather,  to  the  moisture,  to  the 
soil,  to  our  methods  of  treatment,  believing  that  when  once  conditions  are 
right  the  tree  will  do  its  part,  will  live  true  to  its  inner  nature,  which  is  so 
much  older  and  wiser  than  we.  If  crops  and  cattle  do  not  grow  or  are 
spoiled  in  the  growing,  we  do  not  hlame  them;  we  look  to  the  soil,  the 
weather,  the  food,  for  some  insidious  disease ;  for  some  error  in  our 
methods  of  treatment.  Might  we  not  assume  the  same  attitude  in  the 
rearing  of  children,  or  is  child  life  so  common  and  cheap,  so  unmarket¬ 
able  that  we  must  see  to  our  crops  and  live  stock  first  ?  Or  do  we  believe 
that  this  thing  which  we  call  mind,  and  especially  child  mind,  is  some¬ 
thing  so  far  apart  from  growth,  something  implanted,  grafted  on,  and 
not  evolved  ? 


“And  He  took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

ilie  struggle  of  our  common  schools  and  of  our  sciences  for  over  a 
century  has  been  to  incorporate  the  spontaneous  activities  of  the  free 
out-of-door  life  of  children  into  the  school  work,  and  to  date  they  have 
failed.  Might  it  not  be  that  we  have  plucked  the  children  from  their 
natural  settings  and  placed  them  in  an  atmosphere  where  warmth  and 
sunshine  is  not  congenial  ?  May  it  not  happen,  and  have  we  not  already 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  just  as  a  mild,  congenial  temperature 
and  a  soft  diffusion  of  sunlight  is  essential  to  growth  in  the  plant  world, 
so  joy  and  beauty,  richness  of  environment — all  of  which  bring  gladness 
of  heart — are  the  absolute  essentials  to  the  bloomage  and  fruitage  of 
mental  growth  ?  I  beg  to  assert  that  in  all  of  this  failure,  in  all  of  this 
waste  and  destruction  of  the  joys  of  childhood  by  our  schools  there  has 
never  been  anything  standing  in  the  way  other  than  a  prejudiced  mental 
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attitude  iu  adults.  A  clinging  to  old,  worn-out  idols;  the  fixed  idea 
that  it  is  knowledge  that  makes  men,  instead  of  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  man  that  creates  knowledge;  a  recognition  that  knowledge  is 
the  fruitage  of  mental  growth,  and  that  all  real  literature,  poetry,  art, 
music,  is  the  essence  of  this  fruitage,  the  essence  of  concrete  knowledge. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  good,  joyous  time  out  of  doors,  the  only  place 
really  fit  for  a  growing  child,  and  at  the  same  time  use  the  products  of 
the  contact  out  of  which  to  evolve  this  thing  we  call  education  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  find  some  mode  of  procedure  whereby  the  spontaneous,  im¬ 
pulsively  generated  activities  of  childhood,  and  the  so-called  disciplinary 
training  demanded  by  society,  and  the  school  may  be  so  harmonized  that 
instead  of  conflict  we  shall  find  them  working  together  in  harmony,  each 
aiding  the  other,  and  each  essential  to  the  development  of  the  perfect 
man? 
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THE  STORY  OF  STARVED  ROCK. 

(J.  A.  James,  Department  of  History,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston.) 


For  some  years  there  has  been  a  notable  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government  and  many  of  the  states  to  acquire,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  areas  of  land  'which  are  noted  for  beauty  of  scenery  or 
historic  interest.  New  York,  California  and  Wisconsin  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  in  their  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

Thus  far  Illinois  has  done  nothing ;  but  the  movement  now  under  way- 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Park  Commission  to  acquire  Starved  Eock  and 
adjacent  territory  on  the  Illinois  river,  if  successful,  will  give  the  State 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  in  the  middle  west. 

The  proposed  park  extends  about  four  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Illinois  up  stream  from  a  point  near  Utica  and  contains  1,000  acres. 
The  geographic  features  include  the  lowlands,  covered  at  times  by  the 
river,  the  rock  cliffs  and  projecting  spurs  on  the  valley  bluff  and  the 
ravines  and  canyons  which  at  irregular  intervals  notch  the  bluffs. 

It  is  a  unique  spot  now  visited  annually  by  some  thirty  thousand 
people,  and  it  is  the  uniform  verdict  of  those  who  are  taken  through 
this  little  wonderland  that  the  existence  of  such  a  region  in  this  prairie 
State  is  surprising  and  remarkable.  Here  are  many  species  of  plants 
and  trees  and  attractive  resting  places  for  over  one  hundred  varieties  of 
birds. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  scenic  beauty  and  the  opportunity  which  it 
presents  as  a  field  for  nature  study,  Starved  Eock  is  particularly  notable 
for  its  historic  associations.  The  leading  events  are  here  narrated. 

During  the  summer  of  1873,  Father  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet,  ac¬ 
companied  by  five  men,  set  out  in  two  birchbark  canoes  from  St.  Ignace, 
under  commission  from  Frontenac,  French  governor  of  Canada,  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  explore  the  Mississippi.  Four  years  earlier  Father  Marquette 
had  met  some  Illinois  Indians  at  his  mission  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Superior.  They  had  gone  there  to  trade  and  invited  the  priest  to  come 
to  their  villages.  The  message  from  Frontenac,  therefore,  was  received 
with  pleasure  by  Marquette,  for  it  promised  him  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  his  wish  to  go  among  these  Indians. 

Advancing  by  the  way  of  the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin  rivers,  they 
reached  the  Mississippi  on  June  17,  the  first  Frenchmen  to  behold  that 
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liver.  Having  gone  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  they  turned 
and,  following  the  advice  of  some  Indians,  that  the  route  would  bring 
them  most  quickly  to  the  Lac  de  Tllinoi  (Lake  Michigan),  began  the 
ascent  of  the  Illinois  river. 


Horseshoe  Canyon,  near  Starved  Rock. 
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In  the  plain  directly  across  from  the  Rock  of  St.  Louis,  now  Starved 
Rock,  and  about  one  mile  down  stream,  they  came  to  Kaskaskia,  then 
an  Illinois  Indian  town  of  seventy-four  cabins.  Two  years  later,  Mar¬ 
quette  returned  to  these  Indians  and  established  a  mission,  the  first 
within  the  area  of  our  State.  He  remained  only  a  short  time  and 
on  account  of  continued  illness  was  forced  to  leave,  his  death  occurring 
while  on  his  way  to  St.  Ignace. 

In  1682,  La  Salle,  accompanied  by  Tonti  and  over  one  hundred 
French  and  Indians,  returned  from  their  triumphal  journey  in  which 
they  had  descended  the  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  valley  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  of  that  year  they  came  from  Mackinac  to  this  spot  on 
the  Illinois,  where  work  was  begun  on  a  palisaded  fort,  at  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  called  Fort  St.  Louis.  Two  years  before  La  Salle  had  visited 
the  Illinois  town,  then  deserted,  and  had  ordered  Tonti  to  examine 
the  rock  and  make  it  his  stronghold  in  case  of  necessity.  This  consti¬ 
tuted  an  ideal  site  for  defense,  for  it  was  approachable  from  only  one 
side,  and  might  easily  be  made  an  impregnable  fortress  for  a  few  men 
against  hundreds.  According  to  the  plan  of  La  Salle,  this  was  the 
beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  the  first  permanent  colony  in  Illinois. 
He  hoped  to  make  it  the  great  center  for  the  western  fur  trade.  It 
w^as  his  design  also  to  take  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by 
building  another  fort  and  thus  secure  an  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the 
Illinois  colony  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  valley.  His  imagination 
built  up  an  empire  in  the  valley  which  would  lead  to  the  dominance  of 
French  power  in  the  new  world,  and  he  began  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  his  followers,  according  to  the  feudal  law  of  the  time. 

During  the  winter  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  Indians 
gathered  in  the  valley  and  nearby  canyons.  There  were  in  the  vicinity, 
besides  the  6,000  Illinois,  Shawnee,  Miami  and  numerous  other  tribes 
numbering  an  additional  10,000  or  more.  The  scene  presented  to  La¬ 
Salle  from  this  watch  tower  found  a  worthy  word-painter  in  Parkman, 
who  wrote :  “The  broad,  flat  valley  of  the  Illinois  was  spread  beneath 
him  like  a  map,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  its  low  wall  of  woody  hills. 
The  river  wound  at  his  feet  in  devious  channels  among  islands  bordered 
with  lofty  trees ;  then  far  on  the  left,  flowed  calmly  westward  through 
the  vast  meadows,  till  its  glittering  blue  ribbon  was  lost  in  hazy  dis¬ 
tance.  La  Salle  looked  down  frmn  his  rock  on  a  concourse  of  wild 
human  life.  Lodges  of  bark  and  rushes,  or  cabins  of  logs,  were  clustered 
on  the  open  plain  or  along  the  edges  of  the  bordering  forests.  Squaws 
labored,  warriors  lounged  in  the  sun,  children  whooped  and  gambolled 
on  the  grass.  Beyond  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  left,  the  banks 
were  studded  once  more  with  the  lodges  of  the  Illinois.” 

La  Salle  was  able  to  make  his  own  terms,  for  these  Indians  had  al¬ 
ready  struggled  unsuccessfully  against  the  Iroquois,  terrible  enemv  of 
the  western  tribes.  They  looked  upon  the  French  as  allies  who  would 
be  able  to  foil  an  attack  by  the  warriors  of  that  powerful  confederacy 
which,  at  the  time,  seemed  imminent.  The  Iroquois  failed  to  appear  and 
the  summer  passed  peacefully  away.  But  to  La  Salle  they  were  months 
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of  gloom,  for  his  staunch  friend  and  supporter,  Count  Frontenac,  had 
been  recalled.  In  his  stead  reigned  La  Barre  as  governor  of  the  French 
possessions  in  America.  His  jealous  disposition  soon  led  him  to  accuse 
La  Salle  of  attempting  to  build  up  a  kingdom  in  the  heart  of  the  new 
world.  His  enmity  extended  so  far  that  he  learned  with  satisfaction 
of  the  advance  of  the  Iroquois  and  signified  his  desire  to  their  represent¬ 
ative  to  have  La  Salle  put  to  death.  By  his  order,  supplies  were  cut  off 
from  the  little  company  of  Frenchmen  at  Fort  St.  Louis;  LaSalle’s 
property  in  upper  Canada  was  seized,  and  his  influence  with  the  king 
was  assailed.  Determined  to  regain  his  position.  La  Salle  set  out  for 
Quebec,  meeting  on  the  way  thither  a  representative  of  the  governor 
who  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  new  fort. 

La  Salle  soon  sailed  for  France,  where  he  gained  permission  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  monarch,  Louis  XIV,  and  make  his  plea. 
His  plan  to  build  a  fort  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  would  be  a 
menace  to  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  another  fort  sixty  leagues  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Colbert,  or  Mississippi,  which  would  constitute 
a  stronghold  against  the  advance  of  the  English,  met  with  instant 
favor.  An  officer  was  dispatched  to  La  Barre  with  the  royal  command 
that  he  should  restore  all  of  La  Salle’s  possessions. 

LaSalle  himself  was  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition  to  be  sent  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  finally  succeeded,  after  overcoming  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  setting  out  with  four  hundred  men  on  board  four  vessels. 
Failure  seemed  to  shadow  the  expedition  from  the  start,  for  scarcely  had 
they  sailed  from  Eochelle  (July  24,  1684)  when  trouble  arose  between 
LaSalle  and  Captain  Beaujeu,  who  had  charge  of  the  chief  vessel.  One 
ship  was  captured  by  Spaniards,  and  January,  1685,  another  went 
aground  on  the  coast  of  Texas  and  was  lost. 

LaSalle  and  his  followers  went  ashore  and  built  a  fort  (Ft.  St.  Louis). 
Beaujeu  soon  deserted  in  one  of  the  remaining  vessels  and  the  other 
was  wrecked.  Thus  the  little  colony,  with  all  means  of  return  to  France 
cut  off,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  was  in  a  desperate  condition. 
All  attempts- to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  failing,  LaSalle  with 
seventeen  half  starved  men  set  out  on  horseback  with  the  hope  of  reach¬ 
ing  Canada  and  thus  secure  succor  for  the  garrison  of  twenty  left  in  the 
fort.  Beaching  the  bank  of  the  Trinity  Biver,  LaSalle  was  killed  by 
one  of  his  followers. 

In  the  meantime  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Iroquois  in  March, 
1683,  to  capture  Fort  St.  Louis  of  the  Illinois,  but  after  an  unsuccessful 
siege  of  six  days  they  withdrew.  In  1684  Tonti  was  placed  in  full 
command  of  the  fort.  During  the  month  of  September,  three  years 
later,  a  party  of  seven  Frenchmen — LaSalle’s  companions  from  the  Gulf 
colony — saw  with  great  relief  after  their  toilsome  journey,  the  cliff, 
surmounted  by  the  fort,  rising  before  them.  The  garrison  received  them 
with  a  salute  of  musketry. 

Ascending  the  circuitous  path  at  the  rear  of  the  rock,  they  found  on 
reaching  the  top  that  it  was  encircled  for  defense  by  a  palisade  and  by 
a  number  of  dwellings,  a  storehouse  and  a  chapel.  A  number  of  Indian 
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lodges  were  within  this  area.  In  the  spring  they  set  out  for  Canada, 
without  giving  any  information  to  Tonti  and  his  associates  of  the  death 
of  LaSalle.  An  account  of  the  journey  was  given  by  Joutel,  one  of  the 
company,  who  has  also  given  a  faithful  description  of  the  fort  and  sur¬ 
roundings  when  they  visited  it. 

“Fort  Louis,’^  he  writes,  “is  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  seated 
on  a  steep  rock,  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  the  river  running  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  It  is  only  fortified  with  stakes  and  palisades  and  some 
houses  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  It  has  a  very  spacious  esplan¬ 
ade,  or  place  of  arms.  The  place  is  naturally  strong  and  might  be  made 
so  by  art,  with  little  exj^ense.  Several  of  the  natives  live  in  it  in  their 
huts.  I  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  latitude  it  stands  in,  for  want 
of  proper  instruments  to  take  an  observation,  but  nothing  can  be  pleas¬ 
anter;  and  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  the  country  of  the  Illinois 
enjoys  all  that  can  make  it  accomplished,  not  only  as  to  ornament,  but 
also  for  its  plentiful  production  of  all  things  requisite  for  the  support 
of  human  life. 

“The  plain,  which  is  watered  by  the  river,  is  beautified  by  two  small 
hills,  about  half  a  league  distant  from  the  fort,  and  those  hills  are 
covered  with  groves  of  oak,  walnut  trees  and  other  sorts  I  have  named 
elsewhere.  The  fields  are  full  of  grass,  growing  up  very  high.  On  the 
sides  of  the  hills  is  found  a  gravelly  sort  of  stone,  very  fit  to  make  lime 
for  building.  There  are  also  many  clay  pits  for  making  earthenware, 
bricks  and  tiles;  and  along  the  river  there  are  coal  pits,  the  coal  whereof 
has  been  tried  and  found  very  good.” 

He  describes  the  temperate  climate,  which  was  suitable,  he  thought, 
for  the  growing  of  Indian  corn;  and  the  production  of  wild  grapes  and 
wild  apple  and  pear  trees  in  great  quantities.  He  found  the  Illinois 
Indians  naturally  fierce,  revengeful  and  untrustworthy.  The  men  were 
occupied  in  going  to  war  and  in  hunting,  while  all  labor  was  performed 
by  the  squaws. 

During  September,  1688,  Tonti  learned  from  somm  Arkansas  Indians 
of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  leader,  and  determined  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  forsaken  colony  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  It  was  his  aim  also  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  war  party  to  the  Eio  Grande  and  secure  that  territory,  since 
war  had  been  declared  between  France  and  Spain.  With  four  other 
Frenchmen  and  three  Indians,  they  left  the  Fort  in  October  in  a  'pirogue. 
Before  reaching  the  Bed  river,  early  in  April,  he  had  been  deserted  by  all 
save  two  of  his  companions.  They  still  pushed  on  for  a  time,  but  were 
compelled  to  retrace  their  steps.  It  was  a  toilsome  journey  during  the 
hot  July  and  August  days.  Because  of  the  inundated  plains,  due  to  the 
heavy  rains,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  horses  which  they  had 
gotten  from  the  Indians.  “We  crossed,”  said  Tonti,  “fifty  leagues  of 
flooded  country.  The  water  where  it  was  least  deep  reached  half  way  up 
the  legs,  and  in  all  this  tract  we  found  only  one  little  island  of  dry 
land.  We  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  trunks  of  two  great  trees  placed 
together  and  to  make  our  fire  on  the  trees,  to  eat  our  dogs  and  to  carry 
our  baggage  across  large  tracts  covered  with  reeds.  In  short,  I  never 
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suffered  so  much  in  my  life  as  in  this  journey  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
we  reached  on  the  11th  of  July.”  In  September,  they  arrived  at  Fort 
St.  Louis. 

For  twelve  years  Tonti  remained  at  this  post,  carrying  on  a  trade 
in  furs.  All  outposts  on  the  great  lakes  and  all  other  advanced  posts 
were  ordered  abandoned  by  the  king  in  1698.  Even  with  this  seeming 
advantage,  because  of  governmental  restrictions  the  trade  at  Fort  St. 
Louis  decreased.  Owing  to  Indian  raids  the  route  by  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  gained  precedence  over  that  of  the  Illinois. 

A  royal  order  of  the  year  1702  declared  that  Fort  St.  Louis  was  to 
be  abandoned  and  that  Tonti  was  to  join  DTberville  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.  Three  years  earlier  the  Illinois,  still  fearful  of  the  Iroquois, 
had  deserted  their  village  and  located  at  the  new  Kaskaskia,  on  the 
Mississippi. 

Fort  St.  Louis  was  reoccupied  by  French  traders  for  a  brief  time,  but 
a  traveler  visiting  the  spot  in  1721  found  only  ruins. 

But  Starved  Eock  was  the  scene  of  numerous  conflicts  between  the 
tribes  during  the  succeeding  half  century.  In  1722,  we  are  told,  the 
Peoria,  pursued  by  the  Foxes,  took  refuge  on  this  stronghold.  In  the 
siege  which  followed,  the  Foxes  lost  so  many  of  their  warriors  that  they 
withdrew.  ISTone  of  these  encounters  are  so  full  of  dramatic  interest  as 
the  one  in  which  tradition  has  originated  the  name  Starved  Roch. 
Even  if  the  evidence  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  the  story  may  well 
be  retold,  for  through  it  the  name  will  survive. 

In  1769,  the  story  goes,  Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawa,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Cahokia  was  killed  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian.  The  Ottawa,  aided  by 
the  Pottawatomi,  in  their  efforts  to  avenge  this  loss,  began  a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination  against  the  Illinois.  The  remnant  of  this  tribe  finally 
sought  refuge  on  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  Driven  to  desperation  by 
hunger,  they  finally  strove  to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  their 
beseigers.  In  their  enfeebled  condition  they  were  an  easy  prey  for  the 
enemy  and  all  save  eleven  perished.  Ko  tribe  ever  again  bore  the  name 
Illinois. 


[Note — Teachers  and  pupils  should  join  in  the  movement  to  have  the  State  secure 
and  hold  these  historic  spots  as  a  part  of  our  commonwealth  and  our  common 
inheritance.  F.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.] 
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